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PREFACE 


Despite its title, this book is not intended solely 
for teachers or for those professionally engaged 
in educational work in other capacities. It is 
hoped, indeed, that these will find some help 
and some uscful suggestions in the following 
pages, whether their main interests and occu- 

ation lie in the classroom, the gymnasium, 
the playing-field, the inspectorate, or the ad- 
ministrative office. In stressing throughout the 
education of the whole man, the writer has 
attempted to make to these as wide an appeal 
as possible. But he has also kept in mind the 
needs of the man in the street. Education is 
to-day the business of everybody. It has been 
described as the “ key industry ” of the modern 
world: the child of to-day is the father of 
to-morrow. Many of us are conscious that for 
dealing with the complicated problems of con- 
temporary life our education is not yet com- 
plete, and that in the face of many of them we 
are still children, and there is a growing realiza- 
tion that the solution of those problems—social, 
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industrial, economic, national, and international 
—ultimately depends on the solution of our 
educational problems: if civilization is at the 
crossroads, it is because education is at the 
crossroads, and has long been there. On the 
signpost erected at these crossroads there is one 
pointer showing the way to an improved 
national physique (it is significant that the same 
road leads to an improvement in intellectual 
and moral well-being): it is very much the 
concer of the plain man whether we are to 
follow that direction or not, for ultimately our 
success or failure in dealing with the problems 
with which we are confronted will depend on 
the quality of our manhood and womanhood. 
It is men, not buildings, that make a city, and 
this book is addressed to the citizen who is 
interested in the city which he helps to make. 
It is also addressed to him in his capacity as a 
parent : he may look back and regret the lack 
of opportunities in his own youth for educating 
his body, and he may then look round upon 
his children and hope for better things for them 
—hope that they may be given the chance he 
missed of exploiting their full physical capaci- 
ties, developing their innate skill, postponing 
the inevitable encroachments of age, and de- 
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riving from life all the creative joy it has to 
give. It is hoped that he will find in these 
pages some help and encouragement in his 
quest. Finally, the book is addressed to him as 
a human being. Physical education is no 
exception to the doctrine which declares educa- 
tion to be a lifelong process. If in the wise 
man the mind and the character, the senses and 
the emotions, are always at school, the body 
can be so no less, and there are many depart- 
ments of physical education which can be 
entered at any age: a distinguished scientist 
took to dancing at the age of seventy, and 
experienced a rejuvenation of his whole person- 
ality ! We need not wait as long as that ; we 
can begin earlier to stave off the approach of 
old age, to waken any faculties which we may 
fear are becoming dormant, to develop some 
latent and half-forgotten skill, to discover new 
interests in life ; and it is significant how often 
new interests prolong life—there is a tale of a 
tribe dying out because it had lost interest in 
life. To all these ends physical education, 
widely interpreted as it is interpreted in these 
chapters, may have some contribution to make. 
A friend who read them in manuscript re- 


marked that for the young they would act as 
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an incitement, and for those past physical 
education as a warning. It is one of the con- 
tentions of the book that no one is past physical 
education, and what is here written is intended 
as an encouragement to young and old alike— 
an introduction to some new ideas, to new 
possibilities of self-realization and sclf-expression, 
and to new hopes for the future. At the same 
time it is hoped that it may make some 
contribution to educational thought, for it is 
likely that the next big move forward in 
education will take place in the physical sphere. 
The book is dedicated to the two directors of 
physical education who served under the writer 
while he was headmaster of Mill Hill School 
and trying to put into practice the principles 
enunciated in Chapters IV. and V. That he 
was able to do this, and profit greatly by 
the experience, he owes to their practical genius 
and help and co-operation. They taught him 
most of what he knows about the subject, and 
they began an important movement in public 
school education. To them this book is an 
expression of gratitude. 
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CHAPTER I 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


ALL education is concerned with matters of 
sickness and of health. There have been abun- 
dant definitions of its nature and of its ends, 
and no two such definitions have ever agreed. 
The reason for this disagreement is that all 
those who have attempted to define education 
have started from different standpoints, and 
have so arrived at different ends ; they have 
spoken as parents, teachers, politicians, social 
reformers, or in half a hundred different 
capacities, and they have reached, as a result, 
half a hundred different conclusions. But thcre 
is one fundamental principle on which all 
might have agreed, one lowest common de- 
nominator to all educational calculations, one 
end towards which all might have directed 
T3 
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their eyes. That end is health, and okt 


most widely interpreted and “in widest com- 
monalty spread,” through the regions of the 
physical, the moral, the intellectual, and the 
spiritual. Mens sana in corpore sano comes per- 
haps nearer to it as a definition than any other, 
and would indeed be adequate on two con- 
ditions : one is that mens should include, as it 
does not, both the soul and the character, and 
the other is that sanitas should be given, as it 
commonly is not, its full meaning, and that all 
the wealth of its significance should be recog- 
nized. For health, even in the sphere of the 
physical, is much more than merely keeping 
the doctor away ; we arc told that an apple a 
day will do that, but the real riches of life are 
not achieved so easily, and for health, which is 
among the most valuable of these riches, a long 
process of education is necessary. Keeping the 
doctor away is, morcover, a negative achieve- 
ment, and it is remarkable how often we speak 
of health in negative terms: when we think 
we are well, we are as likely as not to say that 
there is nothing wrong with us. But health is 
positive, not negative ; active, not passive ; 
creative, not merely receptive. A healthy con- 
dition is always a busy condition, developing 
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and exploiting and using to the full the innate 
otentialities of our being. When, at a time 
of ill-health, we say that we are “not quite 
ourselves,” we are expressing at least a half- 
truth ; for to be healthy mcans to be ourselves 
at our best and fullest, and to be employing 
those selves in the creative activity for which 
they were made, unhampered by the shackles 
of circumstance or of man’s contriving. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the 
health of the body, the mind, the character, 
and the spirit. In none must we be content 
with keeping the doctor away : in all we must 
aim at something more constructive. We are 
familiar with the method by which education 
pursues this aim in the sphere of the mind, and 
to a lesser degree in the sphercs of the character 
and spirit. We have worked out in the class- 
room and the Iecture-hall an elaborate tech- 
nique, and, on the whole, though capable of 
iniprovement, a surprisingly successful tech- 
nique, for promoting the active health of the 
mind. To what are all our school subjects 
directed if not to guarding against mental 
Starvation or malnutrition, to providing the 
intellect with its proper nourishment, to teach- 
ing it the processes of logical thought, so that 
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it may not form unhealthy judgments, to 
supplying it with wholesome food, to setting 
it free to think its own thoughts and make the 
contribution which it and it alone can make to 
the better life of mankind: The venture of 
every teacher must always be a venture of 
faith. He says to himself, “Here is a mind, 
undiscovered and undeveloped, unique among 
the minds of men ; it is my business to bring 
it to conscious and healthy life, to develop it 
till ic shall be fully itself, to activize it and 
render it effective, so that the world may be 
the richer for what it, as a healthy and health- 
giving force, has to give.” Sickness is in the 
warped judginent, the muddled thinking, the 
woolly conclusion, the undiagnosed prejudice, 
the jaundiced opinion, the bed-ridden inef- 
fectiveness from which so many of us suffer in 
our mental world. So too with the character. 
There are many who think that moral health 
is more important than mental health, and that 
character is a more proper object of education 
than intellect. It is doubtful whether the two 
can be separated, and whether the health of the 
one can be assured without the health of the 
other. However that may be, it is often said 


by the father, when first he takes his son to 
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school, “I don’t mind what you teach him, 
and I don’t expect you to make him a scholar ; 
but I do expect you to turn him out a sound 
character ’’—and the schoolmaster, with the 
boy’s entrance papers in his drawer, is relieved 
and sympathetic. “A sound character ”’—not 
only sound in wind and limb, but sound in 
character—a revealing metaphor. For it is 
against the sickness of a false set of values, the 
weakness of perverted tastes, the crippling 
ineffectiveness of cowardice, the discase of dis- 
honesty, the lic-abed inertia of idleness, the 
infection of impurity, the invalidism of dif_i- 
dence, the fever of pride—it is against these 
moral ailments that the teacher wages unremit- 
ting warfare ; and his objective is a character 
sound and strong, able to stand up for itself 
and make itself felt in the battles of life. “ Son 
of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
with thee.” It is not easy to discriminate 
between the character and the spirit: the two 
sensibly merge into one another, and heaven 
and earth mect. But there is a spiritual sick- 
ness, a sickness about spiritual things which is 
very prevalent to-day ; it is a chilling winter 
of discontent, discontent with the world and all 


its works, in which no sense and no meaning 
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can be discovered anywhere. This came out 
very strikingly in a series of articles contributed 
last year to the Spectator by men and women 
* Under Thirty.” With but few exceptions, 
these articles made singularly depressing read- 
ing: the writers could find nothing in life to 
make life worth living, and for all that life was 
worth to them or they to life, they might have 
been stretched upon an everlasting bed of sick- 
ness. The winds of heaven had never blown 
through the studies where they wrote at their 
desks ; the windows were closed, the air was 
close and stuffy, the curtains were drawn and 
the chamber darkened, and the glorious light 
of God’s sun nowhere filtered through. It is a 
prophylactic against that condition that we 
would give our boys and girls at school—and 
extremely unsuccessful we must have been if 
these writers are typical. But J have a better 
hope, and I hope that by the spiritual educa- 
tion given in our schools, by our insistence, 
in school chapel and school service, on the 
spiritual values which are the background of 
our life and which will alone make sense of the 
life which is to follow; and by our attempts 
to centre the whole life of school round that 


point we are protecting our pupils against this 
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disease of the soul, so alarming and so often 
fatal. 

Education, then, as we have practised it, is 
concerned with these matters of sickness and of 
health. But what of the body: Have we 
followed the same principles here: Have we 
developed and practised a like technique : 
Have we thought out and acted out a com- 
parable educational scheme? Do we know 
what we may expect from a child’s body at 
the ages of 12, 14, 16, and so on, as we know 
what we may expect from his mind? Could 
we examine the body in the school certificate 
year as we examine the nund?: In dealing 
with the body, do we act upon the faith, which 
we hold so strongly in the classroom, that 
prevention is better than cure? Have we given 
to the education of the body the same active 
and positive content that we have given to the 
education of the mind? The answers to all 
these questions are in the negative. The truth 
of the matter is that we have not contemplated 
education at all as an operation performed on 
the body : it has been an operation performed 
first upon the mind, and then upon the soul 
and character. The connotations of the word 
are predominantly mental, and where they are 
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not mental they are moral or spiritual ; they 
have never been physical. Our immediate 
reaction to the word is to think of blackboards, 
textbooks, talk, and chalk ; or we may think 
of those schools described in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, those battlefields ordained from of 
old, where there are no spectators, but the 
youngest must take his part, and the stakes are 
life and death, the ficld of action where 
characters are made. We do not think of the 
body, though we may sometimes speak of 
exercising it or of keeping it fit ; but of these, 
as will be seen later, the first is inadequate and 
uneducational and the second is nonsense. It 
will be argued, of course, that to write what is 
written here is to take no account of our 
admirable school micdical services, of which we 
are rightly proud; but admirable as those 
services are, they deal with only one branch of 
bodily health, and it is surely significant that to 
a doctor the “ interesting case” is the case of 
the man who is seriously ill: the nearer he 
approaches to death’s door the more “ interest- 
ing’ he is apt to become. It is not so with 
the teacher in his classroom. The “ interesting 
case”? to him is not the moribund mind but 


the alert mind ; not the ailing and inactive but 
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the healthy and vigorous ; not the approach to 
death’s door but the entering in at the door of 
more abundant life. Perhaps we should do 
better to adopt the Oriental method in this 
matter, and to pay our doctors for keeping us 
in health rather than for restoring the health 
we have lost, and restoring it, be it added, with 
such sympathy and skill. If we did that we 
should no longer wait for the illness before we 
began the pursuit of health ; we should pursue 
health all the time, educating our bodies for its 
full enjoyment, and finding (perhaps to our 
surprise) that there are many more forms of 
bodily sickness than ever fall under the doctor’s 
notice and that the healthiest of us, from a 
purely medical standpoint, may still be a 
“ physical illiterate.” 

There are, indeed, from the standpoint of 
physical education, conditions of the body 
demanding our attention far more numerous 
and more various than those infections which 
inspired Charles Dickens to define a school as 
a“ measles and chicken-pox exchange.” What 
do we mean by the uneducated body? An 
analogy may be taken from the mind. The 
uncducated mind is dull and listless ; unaware 


of its capacities, and satisfied to be unaware ; 
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unresponsive to the claims of culture ; clumsy in 
its logical processes ; wasteful of its energies ; 
unskilful in its motions, and unconstructive in 
its results. So too with the body. The un- 
educated body sees dully through bespectacled 
eyes, and moves listlessly on flat fect and with 
rounded shoulders; never experiences and 
never expresses the full development of its 
capabilities—that poetry with which it may 
move, that grace with which it may stand or 
sit—but whose movement is rather that shuffle 
characteristic of most of us, whose stance is a 
stoop, and whose sitting is a hunched-up atti- 
tude; has no feeling for the sheer joy of 
physical well-being, a matter of inspiration 
(partly in a literal sense) and indefinable, but 
comparable to the joy we feel at the inspiration 
of great art, great music, or great literature ; 
clumsy and awkward in all it docs; wasteful 
of its muscular energies, so that twice as much 
is expended on the performance of a simple 
task as necd be, and a day's work micans a day’s 
weariness ; with no skill residing in its finger- 
tips, where the Creator meant every man’s skill 
to be, and with the creation of no beautiful 
thing to its credit. 


Such, then, is the uneducated body, the 
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“burden of the flesh”; and it is a burden 
which many of us carry. Christian got rid of 
his burden at the foot of the Hill Difficulty ; 
and it is up such another hill that we must 
climb if we would shed this burden with 
which we are weighted. It is the Hill of 
Education, for there must be an educational 
technique to mend what we have so sadly 
marred. There is, but it does not consist in 
exercise and keeping fit. Nothing that is said 
here must be taken to decry or to disparage 
physical exercise. It 1s indeed a necessity of 
our day-to-day life, and if we take too little 
exercise, too much exercise, or exercise of the 
wrong sort, we are likely to suffer for it and 
fall below the physical condition to which we 
are accustomed. That may be the condition of 
an educated body, of a partially educated body, 
or of a wholly uneducated body, just as it is 
possible to exercise an cducated, a partially 
educated, or an uneducated mind. Physical 
exercise and physical education live in two 
different parishes, and it is only by accident 
that they mect, as they sometimes do, and find 
themselves walking along the same road to the 
same goal. This sometimes happens in scien- 
tifically controlled schemes of physical training, 
23 
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but often the reverse takes place. The physical 
development of the professional boxer or the 
professional gymnast, the stoop of the pro- 
fessional track-cyclist, all three of them well 
and truly exercised, provide examples of that 
lack of balance and harmony which is the 
very antithesis of all truce education ; and it 
has been observed that compulsory games at 
school, invaluable as they are in many other 
directions, may well be the reverse of ¢educa- 
tional for physical growth. The truth is that 
exercise and education have been too often 
confused, and with disastrous results ; it is as 
though we would cducate a child’s mind by 
mercly keeping him working at sums. “ My 
boy has his games—what more does he want ? ” 
—that has been the spoken or unspoken thought 
of many a father, and supported in his ignorance 
by many a schoolmaster. The ignorance is 
ignorance of another world in the physical 
universe, to which there is no entry through 
mere exercise, a world in which the body 
realizes its potentialitics, and in the realization 
finds joy, becomes an efficient tool, to be used 
on the material best suited to it, and out of 
that material creates beauty. Thus it comes 
about that our very worship of athletics, 
24 
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characteristic of us as a people, has tended to 
make of us a physically uneducated people. 
Nor does keeping fit help us—that magic 
formula in the catechism of our existence, to 
which we are ready to sacrifice so much. For 
before we are even able to know what it means 
we must answer the question, “ Fit for what 2” 
You cannot in plain English just be “ fit,” and 
to speak of “ fitness ”’ is to do violence to our 
mother tongue. Fitness is indeed a meaningless 
fetish, and an entirely uncducational con- 
ception ; for education always implies a goal, 
some undiscovered land ahead which we hope 
will be a paradise, while fitness is its own goal. 
It is time that the question “ Fit for what?” 
was fairly faced ; and if we say that we aim at 
producing a body fit to house and to express 
an educated mind, a mind fit to inhabit and to 
usc an educated body, and both fit to co-operate 
m all skilful pursuits and in the creation of 
beauty, we shall be transforming fitness from 
nonsense into sense, and from a meaningless 
word into an educational conception. 

In the pursuit of this aim we shall proceed 
with the body as we proceed with the mind. 
The task of the practitioner in physical educa- 
tion will be similar to that of his counterpart in 
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the classroom. It will be a twofold task of 
discovery and development. The land into 
which he will venture is an incognita terra— 
unknown in a double sense ; for not only is 
the teacher at first ignorant of what he will 
find there, but the child also is unaware of the 
nature of the country and of the riches which 
lic hidden there. This is as truce of the mind as 
it is of the body. For the body, the task of 
discovering and developing the physical poten- 
tialitics of each child, exploring the country, 
revealing the hidden veins of ore, and turning 
them into pure gold, is the business of physical 
education. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE 
SEAMLESS COAT OF PERSONALITY 


Tue theme of the last chapter was the intimate 
connection between the business of cducation 
and the promotion of true health, and it was 
suggested that the education of the body is a 
parallel process to the education of the mind. 
The details of that, in the home, the school, 
the university, and among adults, will be pre- 
sented later. In the meantime an important 
preliminary pomt must be made. Physical 
education, if properly carried out, will be much 
more than the mere education of the body ; it 
will be an integral part of the education of 
the whole man. It may be fanciful to build 
too much on the derivation of the word 
“ physical’? ; but it is worth remembering 
that the Greck word ¢teuw, from which it 
comes, is commonly translated “ nature,’ and 
m certain contexts is nearly equivalent to 
27 
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personality. Etymologically physical education 
is thus the education of the whole personality, 
and in practice it turns out to be nothing less 
than that. As has been pointed out, experience 
of it is as yet meagre ; but where experiments 
have been made and their results assessed, where 
physical education even of a rudimentary kind 
has been tried, those concerned have been 
decply impressed by the effects it has had on 
the development of the mind and of the 
character, to say nothing of the light it has 
brought into tired eyes and the fresh radiance 
it has imparted to darkened lives. It has indeed 
been a transforming influence. Schoolboys and 
schoolgirls, university students, shop assistants 
and waitresses, city clerks and teachers, the 
unemployed and the unemployable—all these, 
so far as physical cducation has been made 
available for them, have derived from it not 
only an immeasurably improved physique and 
new powers of resistance to the heritage of 
human sickness, but also a stronger character, 
marked by initiative and enterprise, a more 
alert mind, self-respect, and a new interest in 
life. Often the effect has been little less than a 
complete metamorphosis. Evidence is abun- 


dant. It 1S seen perhaps most strikingly in any 
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group of clementary school children compared 
with a similar group of twenty years ago’ ; 
and it is in the elementary schools that such 
education has been most widely and most 
intelligently practised. (Other causes, of course, 
have contributed to this improvement, but this 
has been among the most effective.) It may be 
argued also that the immense improvement in 
the morale of the average German youth is 
probably due in large measure to the steps 
taken under the present régime to educate their 
bodies—the one incontrovertibly good achicve- 
ment of this administration: a nation beaten 
to its knees has emerged a nation strong to 
stand upon its fect. Or, to take an example 
from the other side of the world, there is in the 
city of Philadelphia an institution known as the 
“ Graphic Sketch Club,” with a membership of 
over two thousand young men and women, 
where under the influence of physical culture, 
as one facet of the cult of the beautiful there 
practised, life has been literally remade during 
the thirty years of its existence for countless 
citizens of that place.’ 


1See The Silent Social Revolution, G. A. N. Lowndes (Oxford 
University Press). 
“For an account of this activity, sec an article in the Hibbert 
Journal for April 1930, by Mr. Samuel Fleisher, the founder of 
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If, however, it is true that the education of 
the body has effects stretching far beyond the 
sphere of the physical, it is cqually true that 
the education of the mind and character has 
profound effects on the development of the 
body. This is so obvious a truth as to run 
some danger of being considered a platitude ; 
but our neglect of it in past educational practice 
is sufficient reason for emphasizing its impor- 
tance here. Our practice has been to educate 
the various parts of the human personality in 
water-tight compartments—the mind in the 
classroom, the character on the playing-fields 
and in the ordinary give and take of com- 
munity life with its opportunities for discipline 
and self-discipline, the spirit in the chapel, and 
the body—where ? In the gymnasium, if at all, 
but for the most part nowhere. This dis- 
memberment of education has led to a dis- 
jointed process, in which often our left hand 
has not known what our right hand has been 
doing. “The teacher comes to gricf,” says 
Professor Whitehead, “as soon as he forgets 
that his pupils have bodies.” It has been a 
common form of forgetfulness, and the ensuing 
the club. Reprinted, as an appendix to this book, by kind 


permission of the Hibbert Journal and the author. 
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grief has been not only our own but our pupils’ 
also. Just as the foot cannot say to the hand 
‘““T have no need of thee,” so the mind cannot 
say to the body “I have no need of thee.” If 
the whole personality were the mind, where 
were the doing? If the whole personality were 
the body, where were the thinking? And 
neither doing nor thinking is complcte without 
the other. We are indeed as cducators con- 
cerned with a trinity which is one and indi- 
visible, and the health of each member of the 
trinity is inseparable from the health of the 
other two. A healthy mind cannot inhabit an 
unhealthy body without being affected by its 
sickness ; a healthy body cannot house an 
unhealthy mind without losing its strength ; 
and an unhealthy character cannot be the 
efficient partner of either. The ailments from 
which we suffer in each distinct part of our- 
selves are indeed highly infectious; and if the 
teacher 1s concerned with health, it is his 
business to prevent the spread of the infection. 
This he can only do by attacking the infection 
at its source, and by ensuring, so far as he is 
able, that no part of the personality which he is 
educating suffers fron any weakness or disa- 
bility likely to infect the rest. That means an 
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attention to the education of the body con- 
currently with the education of the mind and 
character ; for an uneducated body, unedu- 
cated, for example, in the exercise of skill, is 
to that extent a disabled body, and in its 
disability disables the rest of the man. 

Examples must be given of the close con- 
nection between these three and of the inevi- 
table interaction that is always going on among 
them. We can often read a character in a face, 
and we are all familiar with the unhcalthy 
physical effects that may follow on unhealthy 
thoughts and a sensual imagination. The artful- 
ness of the artful dodger is revealed in his 
cunning looks, and the furtiveness of the mean 
trickster is reproduced in his furtive gait; a 
falschood is often detected in the shifty eye, 
and cruclty in the sct of the countenance or in 
the clenched fist and twisting fingers. There is, 
on the other hand, the bold and upright carriage 
of the man of honour, the calm assurance in 
the manner of the saint, the sympathetic tones 
in the voice of kindliness, the profound eye of 
the philosopher, the penetrating glance of the 
scer into the secrets of God. With all these we 
are familiar, but their significance sometimes 
escapes us We are familiar, too, with the moral 
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and intellectual symptoms of bodily disease, and 
though in the annals of human suffering there 
have been many heroic encounters with pain, 
and the spirit of man has often triumphed on 
Calvary, yet there have also been our defeats— 
the character acid and embittered by physical 
suffering, the intellect brilliant but perverted by 
bodily pain, the mind worn out before its time 
by discase. Who has not read the tortured 
words of a tortured mind in a tortured body ? 
Who has not seen the dry-as-dust student in 
his study, bending with rounded shoulders over 
his work and poring with half-blind cyes over 
his books? And who, having read and secn 
this, and pondered upon it, has not been 
oppressed with a feeling of waste: Similar 
evidence, on a less spectacular and happily less 
tragic scale, can be supplicd from quite another 
field. No one who has had experience of a 
boys’ school can have failed to notice how 
body, mind, and character must grow together, 
if they are to grow at all. The chief value 
there of organized games lies in their moral 
effects : they may not educate a body but they 
do educate a character, and the good that they 
bring lies in the virtues of courage, self-denial, 


and unselfish effort for an end outside ourselves, 
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bigger and better than any merely personal end. 
Nor will the student always be the duffer at 
physical exercises. Provide him with the right 
kind of exercise (and on the whole our reper- 
toire in most schools is far too limited) and 
his intellectual qualitics will carry him to 
success. In the same way, work in the gym- 
nasium under the old mechanized and unin- 
telligent system of stereotyped class-exercises 
was a constant brecding-ground of mental 
fatigue, intellectual dullness, and inferiority 
complex ; under the new and more enlightened 
system of progressive work adapted to indi- 
vidual needs, and demanding mental effort, the 
boy goes back to his class-work not fatigued 
but stimulated, with an increased mental alert- 
ness and a new confidence in himself. I have 
known boys who have been the despair of all 
their teachers completely transformed by de- 
veloping an unexpected skill at fencing ; and 
there must be many schoolmasters who have 
discovered that the backwardness of some of 
the boys at the bottom of their forms has been 
due to some physical cause. An interesting 
experiment in this connection was carried out a 
few years ago in a Liverpool school. Two 
forms, of approximately cqual calibre, and pre- 
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paring for the same examination, were given 
respectively a systematic course of physical 
education on up-to-date principles and the 
bare minimum of physical training of the old 
type ; and though the former spent consider- 
ably less time on their examination subjects 
than the latter, their performance in the final 
test was the better of the two. On the other 
hand, it has been found that whereas boys 
about the age of sixteen should normally put on 
an average of two pounds in weight per term, 
those taking the school certificate at that age 
tend to stand still or to lose weight in the 
certificate term. Nor must we ovcrlook the 
case of the boy who develops physically at an 
abnormal rate, and whose mental devclopment 
often remains almost stationary ; he appears to 
have a general fund of energy for division 
between body and mind, and when the body 
claims an undue share the mind suffers accord- 
ingly. 

The evidence on this matter is, indeed, 
incontrovertible, and important results follow 
from it when we consider the training and the 
appoimtment of our teachers. If what has been 
said above is true, it is not enough that our 
future teacher should have gaincd a First Class 
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in his Honours School at the University, nor 
that he should have obtained his Blue for 
cricket or football. The first at best has proved 
that he is a good learner, but has shown no 
evidence that he will be a good teacher ; and 
the second may or may not be able to impart 
to others the physical skill of which he is a 
master; while of neither can it be assumed that 
he has a proper conception of the place of the 
body in any scheme of education, or of the 
importance of educating all parts of the human 
personality together. That can only be ensured 
by an adequate teachers-training course ; and 
here the hope may be expressed that the day is 
not far distant when no untrained teachers will 
be employed, and when the illogical position 
which forbids an untrained doctor to operate 
on our bodics, but allows an untrained and 
unqualified teacher to operate on our children’s 
personalities, may be brought to an end. But 
the training must be adequate, and an impor- 
tant condition for adequacy is that it should 
include physical education for all. For the 
great majority of students it is likely that a 
general course would be enough, and that it 
should be largely on the theoretical side, but 


with cnough practical work to enable the 
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master or mistress, when appointed to a school 
post, to take some part in at least one activity 
demanding and cultivating physical skill. But 
there will always be a minority for whom it 
may become a main subject, and from the 
ranks of these would be recruited the Directors 
of Physical Education imperatively needed in 
every school. It is true that the difficulties in 
the way of realizing this ideal are immense ; 
not the least of them is the serious lack of 
provision, in the way of gymmnasia and other 
facilities, m1 most universitics. This is_ par- 
ticularly true of Oxford and Cambridge, neither 
of which possesses a gymnasium or so far has 
taken any account of the body in its scheme of 
education. If a physical education centre could 
be established in cach of those universitics (and 
in all other universities up and down the land), 
complete with gymnasium, swimming-bath, 
indoor arena, squash courts, fives courts, chang- 
ing accommodation, lecture-rooms, cinema, 
and library—if this were done, the advantages 
accruing to large numbers of students would be 
inestimable. There is an increasing body of 
students who are only able to afford a uni- 
versity course by the help of scholarships and 
grants, and for whom those scholarships and 
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grants leave little over for organized recreation ; 
students, moreover, who believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that their livelihood depends on the 
Class they obtain in their Honours School, and 
who tend in consequence to keep themselves 
closely to their books. For the physical well- 
being of these the university docs little or 
nothing ; for social or financial reasons they 
are often unable to share in the college games, 
or to spare the time which such games demand. 
Such a physical education centre as has been 
suggested above would give them what they 
necd and what they could usc, and the uni- 
versities would no longer be neglecting an 
important function in the education of youth. 
But there are others for whom it would fulfil 
a still more vital purpose—the future teachers 
who, both during their undergraduate years and 
during their year of professional training, could 
learn the importance of the body im their 
vocation, and study its necds, its development, 
and its possibilities in the education of the 
whole man. 

Only if some such scheme of training 1s 
carricd out shall we see in our schools the type 
of men and women we would have. It is as 


important that the instructor in the gymnasium 
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should have an academic background as it is 
that the classroom teacher should have a 
physical background. The latter, if he confines 
himself solely to the mind, will find himself 
pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp and never catching 
t; for he will be occupied with a disembodied 
mind, and that is as meaningless an abstraction 
as a de-intellectualized body would be a dead 
concretion : there is no vitality in either. To 
try to educate the mind without the body in 
the interests of sound learning and pure man- 
ners 1s to achieve neither of those desirable 
ends ; the learning will be sounder and the 
manners purer the more the conception of the 
whole man is kept in view, for only so will 
they be based on reality and on life as it is. 
Moreover, there is always in the realm of the 
intellectual a kind of peaceful penetration going 
on, sometimes reaching the point of a violent 
invasion, by the forces of the physical ; and 
though Lord Nelson may have put his blind 
eye to the telescope, an invasion has never been 
dealt with by that method: we must under- 
stand the nature and the power of the invading 
forces. The instructor in the gymnasium has 
hitherto commonly been a retired non- 
commissioned officer. Within his limits he has 
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been remarkably successful, but only within his 
limits, and those limits are the limits of the 
physical ; he is likcly to be as ignorant of the 
development of the mind as the average class- 
room teacher is of the development of the 
body ; he is liable to precisely parallel errors, 
and his work suffers accordingly. What is 
wanted in a school gymnasium is a man who 
has been through the same mill himself, who 
knows from personal experience what are the 
strains and stresses, moral and mental as well as 
physical, to which the growing boy is sub- 
jected, one who has the background of a liberal 
education with all the sympathy and the large- 
ness of vision that such an education gives. 
This means a course at a university, and ] 
would have him take his degree in a subject as 
far removed from physical training as possible, 
keeping up his literary or scientific studies as 
long as he can, and qualifying himself by post- 
graduate work in a trainmg department or 
elsewhere for his special work. An instructor 
so trained would not only do his particular 
work as it should be done (and more will be 
said about that in a later chapter), but would 
also safeguard his own future. The specialist in 
the gymnasium who is concerned solely with 
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hysical exercises has to face the problem of 
what he will do when, at the age of forty or so, 
his active participation in such exercises comes 
perforce to an end; for a few there will be 
Inspectorates of Physical Training or adminis- 
trative posts under local authorities available, 
but for most nothing. The teacher who, in 
addition to his work in the gymnasium, has 
kept up his academic subjects and his classroom 
teaching will be faced with no such problem, 
while his work in the one field gains immeasur- 
ably from his activities in the other. 

Man has been described by Thomas Carlyle 
as a “ tool-using animal,” and indeed much of 
his success in his battles with circumstance, 
much of his triumph over the forces of nature, 
and much of his progress towards civilized life 
has been due to this characteristic. He has not 
only invented many tools for himself, but he 
has taught himself the further lessons of how to 
keep en sharp and how to use them to the 
best advantage. These are inevitable lessons, 
and we should do well to remember them as 
we pile up our armaments: tools have a way 
of compelling their own use. But there is one 
tool, oddly enough, which he has never learned 
to keep sharp and ready for action, and which 
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he has never learned to use. This may be because 
the tool is not of his own invention (it is rather 
a birthday present), and he has never therefore 
understood its full effectiveness. That tool is 
his body, the most intricate and finely adjusted 
that he has ever possessed, and with greater 
capabilitics in it than any he has ever known. 
So far from appreciating it and using it as it 
should be used, he has rather adopted towards 
it the attitude of the workman who complains 
of his tools—and we know him to be a bad 
workman. It is strange how this attitude 
permeates his thought, when thought finds 
expression in words. The ancient Greeks, even 
though education for them meant yupvacrem} as 
well as powru), coined the epigram oépa ojpa 
and their philosophy is full of the conception 
of the body as a drag upon the soul. The 
same conception recurs in Latin literature, 
and sounds a dominant note in the New 
Testament : “‘ With the fiesh I serve the law of 
sin,” crics St. Paul, and the works of the flesh 
are to him manifest and constitute a catalogue 
of evil, “ for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and these are 
contrary the one to the other; so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would.” Quota- 
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tions could of course be multiplied, and taken 
out of their context and perhaps in some 
instances misinterpreted have coloured all later 
Christian thought with a false antithesis between 
body and spirit, to the inevitable disparagement 
of the former. The body is an enemy to be 
“kept under,” a prison from which there is no 
escape but by death, a source of shame and 
embarrassment. It is noteworthy to-day how 
many people still feel slightly ashamed of their 
bodies. But there is a more excellent way than 
this—the way of partnership in the adventure of 
living. The proper use of a tool demands a 
respect for the tool, co-ordination between the 
too] and its master, so that in the hands of a 
skilful workman the tool becomes part of the 
man himself, the co-operation of hand, eye, and 
mind. So it is between the spirit, the mind, 
and the body, each 1s necessary to the other, 
and it is sometimes difficult to say which is tool 
and which is master. There is a sense in which 
we may be said to think with our hands, and 
the deft fingers of the surgeon or the artist or 
the musician are all but conscious, so swiftly 
and so unerringly do they translate thought into 
expression without which it is valucless. But 
these are educated fingers, and their education 
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has proceeded pari pass with the education of 
the mind which is their partner. Their educa- 
tion has indeed been co-education, and if we 
would understand physical education aright 
we must understand it as one clement in the 
co-education of mind and body. The co- 
education of boys and girls is supported, by 
those who believe in it, on two main grounds. 

In the first place it is the natural for of 
education, and any segregation of the sexes is 
an offence against nature ; and in the second 
place it makes for that mutual understanding 
and those mutual adjustments between man and 
woman which are essential if they are to 
co-operate in the business of life and cach win 
the best from the other. Whatever may be the 
force of these considerations in the education of 
boys and girls (and the issue cannot be decided 
by them alone), they have undeniable force in the 
education of mind and body. These two must 
learn the mutual adjustments necessary to their 
effective being, and to sever them the one from 
the other is indeed to do violence to nature. No 
man has ever known a disembodied mind—even 
the ghost clothes itself in bodily form—and a 
body without a mind is dead. The seamless 
coat of human personality cannot be divided. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The following extract from Montaigne pro- 
vides an apt commentary on the theme of the 
preceding chapter 


“ Beauty is a thing of great recommendation in the corre- 
spondence amongst men ; ‘tis the principal means of acquiring 
the favour and cood-liking of one another, and no man is so 
barbarous and morose that does not perceive himself in some sort 
struck with its attraction. The body has a great share in our 
being, has an eminent place there, and therefore its structure and 
symmietry are of very just consideration. They who go about to 
disunite and separate our two principal parts from one another 
are to blame: we must, on the contrary, reunite and rejoin 
them : we must command the Soul, not to withdraw to enter- 
tain itself apart, not to despise and ab indon the body (neither can 
she do it but by some ridiculous countertcit), but to unite herself 
close to it, to embrace, cherish, assist, govern, and advise it, and 
to bring it back and set it into the true way when it wanders ; 
in sum, to espouse and be a husband to it; forasmuch as their 
effects do not appear to be diverse and contrary, but uniform and 
concurring. Christians have a particular instruction concerning 
this connection ; for they know that the divine justice embraces 
this society and junction of body and soul, even to the making 
the body capable of eternal rewards or punishments ; and that 
God has an eye to every man’s ways, and will have him receive 
entire his chastisement or reward, according to his merits. The 
sect of the Peripatetics, of all others the most sociable, attributes 
to wisdom this sole care, equally to provide for the good of these 
two associate parts: and the other sects, in not sufficiently 
applying themselves to the consideration of this mixture, show 
themselves to be biased, one for the body and the other for the 
soul, with equal error ; and to have lost their subject, which 1 is 
man, and their guide, which they in general confess to be nature.’ 
—Essay 12 translated by C. Corton, revised by W. Hazlitt. 
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BETWEEN training and education there is a great 
gulf fixed. Training is mainly an external 
operation which can be performed on any liv- 
ing and growing organism: it demands obe- 
dicnce from its subject and adaptability, but no 
spontaneous activity ; it may be an unnatural 
operation and produce unnatural results ; it 
takes little account of innate potentialities 
(except in so far as they are potentialities 
for directed growth) or of individual differ- 
ences ; it acts as often by repression as by free 
development ; it lays its patient on a bed of 
Procrustes, and produces sometimes the deforma- 
tion which that tyrant achieved. We can thus 
train plants, trees, animals, and human beings, 
and we commonly do it with some success. 
We train the wild rose to grow over our 
pergolas, and the “ gadding vine”’ or eglantine 
to grow over our walls, and we pay little 
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regard to the wildness of the one or the 
gadabout nature of the other ; we train yew 
trees into the shapes of cocks and hens, which 
nature never meant them to assume ; we train 
dogs and monkeys to do tricks which are not 
their own, and our 


Tamed and shabby tigers, 
And dancing dogs and bears 


make themselves ridiculous and us despicable ; 
and we train boys and girls in the customs and 
conventions of civilized life, m the mental 
attitudes which we wish them to assume, and 
in the physical mould to which we desire they 
should conform. There is nothing with the 
capacity for a living response to an external 
influence that we cannot train. Nor is such 
training necessarily to be decried. It has its 
place in our social economy, and much of it is 
inevitable ; it often adds to the beauty or 
interest or efficiency of life. Repress the wild- 
ness of the brier, and it bears more beautiful 
roses ; cut your yew trees, and if your taste 
lies that way you add to the beauty of your 
garden ; prune your apple trees, and you get 
better fruit ; teach your dog tricks, and you 
do him no harm and greatly add to the happi- 
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ness of your children ; drill your soldiers in an 
automatic response to an order, and they will 
stand firm in the day of battle. But beneficial 
and necessary as this may be, none of it is 
education. The process of education always 
presupposes a degree of sclf-consciousness in its 
object ; it is never satisfied with an automatic 
or mercly instinctive response to the influence it 
exercises ; it can never deal with the mass, but 
must always deal with the individual. Each 
individual is, for the educator, unique, pos- 
sessed of an originality and unknown potenti- 
alitics which it is his business to bring to the 
light of day and render effective. But the work 
is not wholly his; he can but supply the 
stimulus and the environment. The individual 
must himsclf make his own contribution, in 
response to an inward urge; and sclf-determina- 
tion, which we have seen to be so tragically 
unsuccessful in the political field, is essential in 
the educational. It follows that we can no 
more educate a plant or an animal than we can 
educate the man in the moon. These are not 
proper objects of education ; in dealing with 
them we have no alternative between leaving 
them in their natural state and doing violence 
to nature by training them to assume some 
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other state ; there are no means by which we 
can enable them to discover their true nature 
and determine for themselves the direction in 
which it should develop. The mere suggestion 
is absurd, yet such are the means of education 
and the means which we employ in our deal- 
ings with boys and girls. For them, indeed, 
traming and education must go hand in hand. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go ” is 
a sound precept, and sanctioned not only by the 
wisdom of Solomon but by the experience of 
mankind. But the sequel shows how far 
removed it is from true education, for “ when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” For 
education there is no way in which a child 
should go, for cach must go his own way, and 
from the cradle to the grave there are incessant 
departures as developing faculties and changing 
attitudes and individual idiosyncrasies point the 
way. The educated life is not a journey along 
a straight road with no turnings to right or 
left ; it 1s rather a journey along a road where 
a bewildering series of crossroads meet the 
traveller at almost every step, but there are no 
signposts and he must choose his own way. 
The trained life is a different matter : there the 


way is marked out, and all must follow it 
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willy-nilly. The child must accomplish both 


these journeys, and there is a real danger in 
schools that we should confuse them—or rather 
that we should neglect the more difficult 
journey and pay all our attention to the more 
easy. The danger is there whenever we teach 
boys and girls in large classes—and the larger 
the class the greater the danger ; it is there 
whenever we allow ourselves to be dominated 
by examination considerations ; and it is there 
m all organized and compulsory games, in all 
forms of massed physical exercises, and in all 
military drill with its demand for the subordi- 
nation of the individual will to the will of 
another. These dangers may easily be exagger- 
ated, and it is not difficult to maintain these 
activitics and methods for their training valuc 
without allowing them to encroach on the 
legitimate sphere of education.’ 

If, then, training and education are necessary 
but distinct opcrations, it follows that Physical 
Training is not the same thing as Physical 
Education. The latter phrase has hitherto had 
little place in our vocabulary, and is. still 


1 Much more might, of course, be said about the distunction 
between education and training ; only one point is dealt with 
here. 
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officially unrecognized. “ Physical Training is 
the term used in all Government publications 
and for public appointments ; it is also gencral 
in the Services and in most public schools. In 
secondary schools it can mean all the physical 
activitics carried on by the school, but it usually 
means gymnastics with perhaps some organized 
gymnastic games. This is the interpretation of 
physical training usually given by headmasters, 
assistant masters, parents, and boys. Ordinary 
games are considered as something apart. In 
some progressive schools, where games, sports, 
and gymmastics are organized as a whole, 
masters have been secking a title which will 
convey the real scope of the work, and which 
will be free from certain disabilities which 
English fashions have laid on * physical train- 
ing. Among those masters it is customary to 
speak of * physical education.’ This seems to 
be a considerable improvement. . . . We have 
at last succeeded in replacing the dreaded 
‘drill’ by the more pleasant * gymnastics.’ 
Let us now reach out from our ‘systems of 
physical training’ towards true “physical educa- 
tion.’ ? “The term ‘physical education’ covers 


1 Physical Education for Boys. Edited by G. W. Hedley and 
G. W. Murray. (Methuen.) 
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the whole of the processes which are directed to 
fostering the well-being of the growing boy. 
. . . What is desired . . . is the free response 
which comes from intelligent interest and desire 
for improvement, lcading to that conscious and 
willing subordination of self, without outside 
repression, which results in self-discipline.” } 
There are two conditions, then, which must be 
fulfilled if a satisfactory scheme of physical 
education is to be practised : one is that there 
should be certain physical potentialities, differ- 
ing with individuals, to be developed, and the 
other that there should be, in response to an 
external stimulus, a spontancous and_ self- 
conscious process of development. If we regard 
the body alone as the object of physical educa- 
tion, we may well ask how this latter condition 
is to be fulfilled ; the body by itself is in- 
capable of the “ free response,’ the “ intelligent 
interest, and the “ conscious and willing sub- 
ordination ” which physical education demands. 
The answer to this dilemma is to be found in 
the conception, emphasized in the last chapter, 
of the “ body-mind” as the true object not 
only of physical education but of all education. 


1 Physical Education for Boys. Edited by G. W. Hedley and 
G. W. Murray. (Mecthuen.) 
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The body thus derives from its close association 
with the mind a certain degrec of self-conscious- 
ness and certain powers of self-directed growth. 
It becomes a creative agency in its own develop- 
ment. This is no merely fanciful doctrine ; it 
is substantiated by the evidence of all those who 
have carried out an intelligent and _ scientific 
system of physical education. These teachers 
are often surprised by the apparently inde- 
pendent reaction of the body to their teaching, 
and by the contribution which that reaction 
makes to the development of the whole boy or 
the whole girl. This reaction is, of course, 
never wholly independent ; it is the result of 
co-operation between body and mind, and their 
mutual response to an operation which educates 
them bothtogether. But it will never be achieved 
so long as we are content with physical training 
for the body, or so long as we attempt to edu- 
cate the two in separate compartments ; and 
it abundantly justifies us in looking upon the 
body as a proper object of education, possessed 
of the necessary spontancity and sclf-conscious- 
ness to make the necessary response. 

The other condition which has to be fulfilled 
is that there should be hidden physical potenti- 
alities capable of development, and that these 
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should be strictly individual ; if they were all 
the same, we could be content with physical 
training. In the average boy or girl, physically 
uneducated, these potentialities are not, at the 
age of adolescence, strikingly apparent ; the 
prison-house has by then so successfully closed 
upon them that the range of their physical 
activities is limited to a very narrow cell. To 
sec these potentialitics in their clearest form, 
and as they really exist, we must go back to 
earlicst childhood. Perhaps the two chief 
characteristics of childhood are curiosity and 
constructiveness : the mind wants to know and 
the hands want to do. But the hands can do 
nothing until an earlier victory of the con- 
structive spirit has been achieved—the victory 
over the forces of gravitation which results in 
the ability to stand upright ; im this the child 
doubtless recapitulates the history of the human 
race, and it is a constructive victory, for it 
creates a new balancing of the body. The hands 
are thus liberated from the task they have 
performed in the processes of crawling, and are 
free to turn to all manner of constructive work, 
and to that they turn at once. They are alive 
with a kind of undeveloped skilfulness—how 
different from the hands of the adolescent, kept 
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safe from all constructive activity in his trouser 
pockets! They draw, they paint, they mould, 
they build, they fashion a thousand products of 
the imagination, and each such product is 
unique. ‘They are never inactive. The Psalm- 
ist’s prayer “ Establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us” is the unspoken prayer of 
every child, and that their right hands should 
“lose their cunning” (as they so often do) is 
a dire fate to overtake them. Meanwhile, as 
control over the limbs is achieved, there is 
seen the poetry of motion in their walk, and 
Virgil’s words of Venus may be applicd to 
many a little girl—vera incessu patuit dea. With 
all these there gocs a developing sense of 
balance, timing, and rhythm : a young boy’s 
most natural activitics are to run, to jump, and 
to throw things, and it is through these activi- 
tics that such lessons are learned. The sense of 
rhythm 1s still more manifest in the dances which 
all children will execute to the music of the 
hurdy-gurdy in the street, or of the wireless in 
their homes—weaving rhythmical patterns out 
of their inner consciousness, and translating 
them into beauty by the skill of their limbs. I 
once saw this strikingly exemplified in a group 
of young boys trom very poor homes who 
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were asked to execute any movements that a 
piece of music suggested to them. Some few 
remained inert, but most within a few moments 
of the music beginning were on their fect, 
carrying out a serics of movements, all different 
but all rhythmical, and all full of grace and 
beauty. Jt was a striking instance of the educa- 
tion of the body, and the fact that these boys, 
after a course of such education, did better in 
their examinations than others in the same 
district made it an equally striking instance 
of the co-education of body and mind. 
“Rhythm,” says Plato, “ enters most power- 
fully into the inner recesses of the mind and 
imposes order and comeliness upon it.” It 
certainly did so in this South London school. 
Children, moreover, and especially babies, pos- 
sess a natural ability to relax at will—that 
necessary background to physical and mental 
effort which we lose so quickly, and in the 
rush and strain of modern life miss so sadly. 
There is indeed in childhood a vast reservoir of 
skill and of physical capacity which might well 
fertilize the most arid wastes of after-life and 
turn them into a garden of the Lord ; but we 
not only leave this reservoir untapped, but 


commonly dam it up at the source. 
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How does this come about? The fact cannot 
be doubted. There are few of us who do not 
display some, if not all, of the characteristics of 
an uneducated body as these were described in 
the first chapter... Man has been properly 
described as a “ skill-hungry animal,” and the 
description is based largely on his natural 
behaviour as a child ;_ but he is in this respect 
commonly a starved animal. Take any col- 
lection of human beings—a group of public 
school boys, of university professors (supposedly 
the most highly educated section of the com- 
munity), of shop employces, of agiicultural 
labourers, or such a chance collection as a city 
crowd—and you will find but few traces 
remaining of the natural graces, the spontancous 
rhythms, the innate skill of childhood. The 
child’s prayer for the establishment of the work 
of his hands has not been answered. We are, 
for the most part, an ungraceful, an un- 
rhythmical, and an unskilful generation. Vari- 
ous causes have contributed to bring about this 
result. There are conditions of life in a modern 
industrial society which seem to make it almost 
inevitable : mechanical mass-production puts 
the ancient arts and crafts at a discount, and 


See page 22: 
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the skill of the individual is replaced by the 


skill of the machine. There is a weaving loom 
which stops itself when onc of the hundreds of 
threads breaks, a mechanical hand appears, 
mends the breakage, and restarts the machine 
in the space of a few seconds. This mechanical 
hand is appearing everywhere in the fields 
where our own hands used to labour. Mean- 
while the motor car is threatening to deprive 
us of the use of our legs. There are many 
to-day who say, and say truly, that they 
“cannot walk.” Movement is no longer a 
necessary human activity. And with the neces- 
sity for movement there has disappeared too the 
chicf outlet for the natural rhythins of the body. 
Folk-dancing 1s one of the few activities that stall 
provide that outlet, and it 1s surely significant 
that the folk-dancer not only achieves the satisfac- 
tion which is bred of beauty, but that he can 
dance the sun down and not feel tured at the end. 
“ Sacpe ego longos 
Saltando pucrum memini me condere soles”! 


—the parody of Virgil may be excused: “* nunc 
oblita mihi. . .°—torgotten indeed for most 
of us. Nor does the hurry of a life which 


1 Eclogue, 1x. $1-$3. 
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is a restless moving from place to place leave 
any opportunity for relaxation; it increases 
the need and destroys the faculty. To these 
mechanical inhibitions we must add the inhibi- 
tions of custom and convention. These two 
dictate for mena form of clothing which cramps 
the limbs and impose restrictions at every turn 
on natural activitics. It is all to the good that 
modern youth is beginning to set convention 
in these matters at nought. Such are some of 
the conditions of modern lite which tend to 
dam the reservoir’s fow at the source. But a 
bigger dam is erected by a misconceived educa- 
tion. It has been muisconceived when it has 
omitted the education of the body. Enough 
has been said about that. But it has been 
misconceived also when it has mcluded the 
education of the body, but practised it along 
unintelligent and unscientific lines. It 1s ex- 
traordinary how often m the gymnasium we 
have neglected those elementary principles of 
education which we always endeavour to 
observe in the classroom. We have thus 
concentrated on the class rather than the indi- 
vidual, and on the stronger rather than the 
weaker. Our displays on “ Parents’ Days ” 
have been displays of concerted movement by 
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the class as a whole, or of individual feats 
of agility by the accomplished gymnast ; but 
admirable as these may be, they are not evi- 
dence of physical education. We should rather 
display the varicd activitics of a number of very 
varied individuals, and especially the incom- 
petent weakling doing something within his 
capacity, and deriving from it a self-respect, a 
sclf-satisfaction, and a sense of achievement and 
of a developing physique which are truly 
educational. Our exercises have not always 
been carcfully thought out or arranged in a 
progressive order. We have asked for the 
performance of apparently simple exercises (the 
“ press-up ” is an example) before the muscles 
are ready for them. We have taught, as it 
were, Latin prose before the Latin granunar 
has been mastered. We have sometimes per- 
sisted in out-of-date apparatus, or have used 
apparatus adapted for developing only one-half 
of the body—it is remarkable how much 
apparatus develops only the upper half, but 
education aims at the balanced and harmonious 
development of the whole. We have not 
sufficiently tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb, but expecting all the lambs to display an 
equal skill and agility, have fostered in some an 
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inferiority complex which has affected their 
whole life, and from which it has taken them 
long to recover. We have not succeeded in 
keeping every member of the class busy all the 
time, but have allowed, as it were, some to 
sleep while one construed; nor have we suc- 
ceeded in inculcating that intelligent interest in 
the subject without which no subject can be 
learned. Our practice has not illustrated our 
theory, nor has our theory made intelligible our 
practice ; even where a theory has existed the 
two have been largely unrelated. Other mis- 
takes have been made outside the gymnasium. 
How many teachers are aware of the normal 
periods of general liability to change in a 
growing child, or make allowances for these in 
their teaching 2 How many study, apart trom 
these normal changes, the abnormal changes 
which occur in each individual child 2 It ie 
been poimted out, by a skilled and experienced 
authority, that puberty and adolescence in boys 
are commonly preceded by examinations, and 
that these examinations are in turn preceded by 
stages of pre-selection and preparation during 
which “ bright intellects are stimulated and the 
dull are spurred to further cftort, while the 


1R.E. Roper in Physical Education for Boys. 
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residue are disappointed and deprived of confi- 
dence in themselves.” In most schools “ the 
relation of education to growth 1s pre-selection, 
preparation, examination, puberty, preparation, 
examination, adolescence.” But, we may ask, 
is that education? Finally we may say that if 
we wait for schooldays we wait too long. 
We shall then have to spend much time on 
remedying remediable but unremedied faults ; 
certain parts of our work for physical education 
will no longer be possible. The first fine, 
careless rapture of childhood is past and the 
ave of self-consciousness 1s coming on. If the 
gerins of a true and a beautiful physical develop- 
ment are in childhood, it is with childhood that 
physical education must begin. 

This means that we must begin with the 
home. There are certain obvious advantages 
m that. A child in the nursery is still a natural 
being, not yet self-conscious or self-critical, nor 
inhibited by the herd instinct, the false shame, 
and the fear of being thought a fool which 
come later on. He is prepared to do anything, 
and to try anything ; to move as the rhythms 
of his nature bid him, and to experiment with 
all kinds of skilful occupation. He 1s full of 


Interest and curiosity and enterprise, warms his 
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whole being before the fire of life, and finds 


nothing in humanity which is alien to him. 
He thus moves in a large ficld, a much wider 
one than the restricted field of adolescence, 
with many more points of contact—from any 
one of which a spark may be struck. He is, in 
a sense, himself virgin soil, and very fertile soil, 
which we may cultivate into a paradise. So a 
tar finer opportunity lies before the parent in 
the home than the teacher in the school. 
Home, moreover, is a place where there is 
commonly no distinction between work and 
play ; the nursery is the scene of both, and 
one insensibly merges into the other, nor is it 
casy to say which is the more educational. 
Under such circumstances the danger of educa- 
ting mn water-tight compartments 1s avoided, 
we neglect neither the body nor the mind, but 
both are educated together. Home education 
is the education of the whole man. Further, the 
mterests of the individual are consulted (what 
father or mother ever treated all their children 
alike 2), but in a society of brothers and sisters 
these interests must always be scen against 
the background of the community. These 
essentials of a liberal education form an inevi- 


table part of a good home. But the home 
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must be a good one, and there lies our difficulty. 
We cannot build an Ax people on C3 homes. 
The home must be one in which economic 
circumstances are such as to allow of proper 
nutrition and rest, the necessary background to 
all physical education : where parents are edu- 
cated up to their responsibilities in these matters, 
and have the necessary knowledge and the 
necessary understanding ; where there is space 
for the indulgence of childish interests, room 
to move about in, and a place where some 
hobby can be cultivated ; where a sympathetic 
attitude to the natural claims of childhood will 
be found. Alas! there are many homes which 
this description docs not fit. But it is not an 
unrealizable ideal. There have been such homes 
in the past, there are such homes to-day, and 
on these our national greamess has been built. 
As social conditions improve, the number of 
such homes should increase. If family life 
decays, it is because the human element is 
found wanting. That necd not be so. We can 
face and deteat the forces of mechanization and 
secularization which threaten our homes, and 
we can re-establish that family life which is not 
only the matrix of physical education, but also 


the true school of citizenship. 
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In the movement for physical education the 
schools have a vital but an extremely dithcult 
part to play. It is vital because, if we are to 
have a physically educated people, the work 
must mainly be done in the schools.“ Health 
and Beauty’ movements and ‘Keep Fit” classes 
are admirable and should be multiplied, but 
they come too late upon the scene, and we 
cannot trust to them alone ; they are indeed 
only effective in the fullest sense if they build 
upon the foundations which have been laid at 
school, and the contribution they make to the 
national well-being, the structure they build, is 
marked out for them by those foundations. It 
is necessary to stress this obvious point, because 
the recent drive in physical training is so often 
spoken of as an adule movement. The schools’ 
part is difficult because they in turn have so 


little to build upon. If, as was suggested in the 
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last chapter, the work could be begun in the 
home, their task would be considerably light- 
ened. At present, however, they have to 
contend with a very prevalent attitude of 
indifference on the part of parents (an attitude 
often reflected in the children), and with a very 
general neglect of the matter in the earliest and 
most formative ycars. They have to contend 
also with an uneducated public opinion, with 
conservative notions of what education means, 
and with authorities who sometimes need con- 
version. They have, in fact, both to preach a 
new gospel and to practise it, to educate their 
masters as well as their children. Doubtless 
their lot will be a happier one with each suc- 
ceeding gencration, as the children whom they 
send out into the world, no longer themselves 
physical illiterates, will become the parents of 
the next school population. Meanwhile we 
must take the schools as they are, examine the 
situation as it exists to-day, note the rapid 
improvements that are taking place, draw 
attention to some weaknesses, and point the 
way perhaps to a better future. 

It is not easy to generalize in this matter. We 
are dealing with a great variety of schools, and 


in each different type of school the problem 
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assumes a different aspect. The pupils will 
differ between one school and another ; they 
will differ in their ages, in the homes from 
which they come, in their social and economic 
background, in their physique and intellectual 
calibre, in the circumstances of their school life. 
Some may be boarders, others day-pupils, and 
of these latter some may attend a school in their 
home town or village and within easy reach 
(the best type of day “school), while others may 
have to be transported considerable distances by 
bus (as happens so unfortunately in many 
country districts). Some will be country chil- 
dren and some town children. All these are 
important considerations, and have an even 
more important bearing on their physical than 
on their intellectual education. But if there are 
these differences among the pupils, there are 
equally important differences among the schools. 
They will differ m their geographical situations, 
some surrounded by their playing-fields, others 
with their playing-ficlds some miles away. 
They will differ in their premises, some with 
up-to-date and well-equipped gymnasia and 
swimmung-baths, others with no gymnasium 
at all and only the public baths. They will 


differ in the facilities afforded by the Local 
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Education Authorities, and in the encourage- 
ment given by the headmaster or headmistress. 
They will differ perhaps above all in the 
teachers they have at their disposal—some 
specialists and some amateurs, some few fully 
trained, some half-trained, and many not trained 
at all. It is, for instance, tolerably certain that 
for physical education an clementary school 
will have a much better trained staff than a 
public school, with the day secondary school 
somewhere between the two. With all these 
differences, and many others which will occur 
to the reader, generalization is difficult. There 
arc, however, some fundamental principles of 
universal application. It will be the business of 
the present chapter to consider these, and of the 
succeeding chapter to examine the situation in 
different types of school. 

We may put, in the first place, certain 
common problems of nutrition, sleep, rest, and 
clothing on the proper solution of which any 
success in physical education will depend. 
Unless these foundations are firmly laid, our 
house will be a house built upon sand. Nu- 
trition 1s a subject on which there is a great 
divergence of views; weird and wonderful 


have been some of the dietary régimes to which 
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athletes in traming have been subjected—and 
the medical and physiological experts are by no 
means agreed. In the absence of such agree- 
ment our safest guide will be common sense. 
Common sensc tells us that dict must be ade- 
quate, and niust not be distasteful. Adequacy 
may be ensured by a proper combination of 
the recognized body-building substances, but 
even in this we shall do well to remember that 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and 
distastefulness may be avoided by treating a 
child’s wants as some indication of its needs. 
It is surely significant that if a growing boy has 
some money to spend, he is likely to spend it 
on sugar in one form or another, and to dis- 
courage the cating of sweets is not always a 
sound policy. Nor is it always true that “ milk 
is good for you.” In these matters we should 
perhaps pay more attention to the individual 
boy or girl and less to the dietician’s handbook. 
It may be doubted, however, if nutrition is 
always adequate. In day schools it is threatened 
by the convenience and the popularity of tinned 
foods in many homies, and in boarding schools 
by the traditional arrangement of three meals a 
day with dangerously long intervals between 


them. Experience suggests that “little and 
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often” is a sounder policy than “few and 
far between.” If we can establish these few 
principles, in home and school alike, we shall 
have gone some way towards the nurture of a 
child-population which can, with profit and 
without risk, be physically educated. Sleep is 
more often inadequate than we fondly imagine. 
A boy will normally carry on his daily tasks 
without showing any very obvious signs of 
distress, but put him to bed for a week-end in 
the middle of term and he will sleep the clock 
round more than once. This is an indication 
that he has much leeway to make up, and the 
leeway may be caused by a variety of factors : 
it may be caused by too much homework, by 
too many demands from the school for evening 
activitics, but most commonly by the habits of 
the home and the indulgence of parents. We 
need to remember, in our zeal for education 
and for making the best use of the time at our 
disposal, that sleep itself is a part of education. 
With sleep we may couple rest. If left to 
themselves boys will never rest—not that the 

don’t want to rest, but that “ life is so full of a 
number of things.”” The only remedy for this 
is a compulsory rest for all in the middle of the 
day, an arrangement which any school can 
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make. It is commonly said that this will be 
unpopular, and that without careful supervision 
it will be evaded ; experience proves the oppo- 
site. It is welcomed not only by the weakly 
but also by the athletic, who are glad of a time 
when they can rest from their labours with a 
clear conscience. The value of such an institu- 
tion lics not only in the physical rest that is 
secured but also in the spiritual relaxation, in 
the opportunity it affords to commune with 
one’s own heart and be still ; and the need for 
this is particularly great in boarding schools. 
As for clothing, we need to be guided here 
too by common sense. Clothing for a growing 
child should be comfortable and economical, 
casy to put on and off, and unrestrictive of 
movement. For girls these requirements are 
more often satisfied than for boys; for the 
latter open-necked shirts and shorts seem the 
simplest way of mecting them. It has been 
found that the open-necked shirt, besides its 
other advantages, has considerably reduced the 
incidence of the common cold, and has propor- 
tionately increased the resistance of its wearers 
to other infections. 

These are elementary points, but they provide 
the necessary background for any scheme of 
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physical education. In working out such a 
scheme we must beware of handing it over too 
much to the specialist. We must rather seek 
the co-operation of all who are concerned in 
the upbringing of the child—parents, head- 
masters and headmistresses, and other teachers 
alike. There are psychological reasons as well 
as practical reasons for this. Psychologically it 
will have a bad effect if physical education is 
regarded as something outside the run of normal 
educational activities, as a special subject (like 
shorthand or book-keeping, which are not 
educational), or as a kind of “stunt,” the 
private concern of those who are old cnough 
to be interested in it. It must be the vital 
concern of home and school alike, for only so 
will it be treated seriously. Practically, it will 
be impossible to carry it out without such 
co-operation. It must be possible, particularly 
in day schools, to call parents into consultation, 
to persuade them of the importance of the 
matter, to get them, it may be, to carry out 
some simple régime at home, and to obtain 
from them the benefit of their knowledge of 
the child’s medical history. Assistant masters 
and mistresses must be prepared to guard against 
physical defects and dangers in the classroom, 
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against cramped positions at the desk, strains 
imposed upon the eyesight, and so forth ; they 
must be prepared, too, to consult the gym- 
nasium authorities on “ difficult cases,” for 
which there is so often a physical reason ; and 
they should be competent to share to some 
extent in those physical activitics, which are 
after all the boy’s or the girl’s chief interest. 
Heads of schools must co-operate by encourage- 
ment and by affording sufficient time in the 
time-table for this subject. This is not always 
easy, particularly where examinations are apt 
to dominate the curriculum; but it can be 
shown that time spent in the gymnasium is not 
necessarily lost even from an academic stand- 
point, but is more than made up by an increased 
vitality during working hours. Such co-opera- 
tion is essential, but it 1s to be feared that before 
it can be achieved considerable education will 
be necessary of those who are to be parties to 
it. We must not shrink from educating even 
headmasters and headmustresses ! 

In all schools the individual must be the basis 
of the work. Enough has already been said to 
indicate the importance of this principle, but 
attention must be drawn to some of its practical 
corollaries. It will mean a careful study of 
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pre-school medical histories, of home condi- 
tions, and of social environment, and an equally 
careful compilation and keeping up-to-date of 
physical record-cards for each child. These 
should include statistics showing height and 
weight and chest development at stated inter- 
vals, information about illnesses, notes of any 
physical abnormalities, and a record of athletic 
achievements. By having easy access to these 
any teacher will be able to take into account 
not only strains and stresses to which a pupil 
has been subjected in the past, but also his 
physical reaction as he goes up the school to 
the strains and stresses of the present ; and all 
that is necessary for a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the individual. It is m the light of that 
that his physical education will be planned. 
Much of it is bound to be class-work, and 
much of it can be class-work ; but it is always 
true that the smaller the class, and the more it 
is broken up into groups, the better, and it is 
doubtful if massed physical training by the 
whole school, however impressive as a spectacle, 
is of any value for physical education. It would 
be desirable, indeed, to do for this subject what 
we do for some others—e.g. mathematics—and 
take our pupils not in their regular classes but 
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in special sets graded according to their physical 
capacity. In that way we should get nearer to 
individual treatment. Another application of 
the principle means remedial and corrective 
work. The former needs a fully-trained medi- 
cal and orthopedic expert, and the work is 
outside the sphere of the physical education- 
ist, though it may be much helped by him. 
The latter is more directly his concern, working 
of course in co-operation with the medical 
officer. Such common and elementary defects 
as hollow backs, flat feet, curved spines, round 
shoulders, stiff chests, and pronounced stoops 
can often be corrected by exercises specially 
designed for the individual. It may be objected 
that ae singling out of an individual for special 
treatment il be bad for him, and make him 
morbidly self-conscious about himself. That 
need not happen. If the work becomes a 
normal part of the school curriculum, affecting 
as it is bound to do a large number of the boys 
or girls, no one individual will feel himself 
particularly marked out by it, and it will be 
accepted by all as naturally as extra coaching in 
a weak subject (to which it is indeed exactly 
parallel). In any typical school there may be 
anything from 10 to 40 per cent. of the pupils 
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receiving this “extra coaching.” It is clearly 
essential to any scheme of physical education 
which considers the individual rather than the 
class. 

A necessary condition of success in all schools 
is that the whole status of the subject should be 
raised. It has not hitherto enjoyed much status 
in our educational history. Under the not 
inappropriate title (in view of the way it has 
been taught) of “ Physical Jerks,” it has been 
relegated to the position of a slightly ridiculous 
“extra” ; and the fact that it has no apparent 
examination valuc has tended to confirm it in 
this position. It has often not been taught by a 
full member of the staff common-room, but 
has been handed over to a visiting drill-sergeant. 
It has been fitted into the curriculum, and often 
squeezed out of it, im accordance with the 
demands of other subjects. The truth is that 
this poor Cinderella of the time-table has been 
cold-shouldered by her haughtier and sup- 
poscdly more beautiful sisters. The time has 
come for us to dress her up, in the sure know- 
ledge that she will be as beautiful as they. The 
best way to do this is to stitute in every school 
a Department of Physical Education, equal in 


importance to the other departments or facul- 
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tics (mathematics, modern studics, classics, natu- 
ral science, and the rest) into which school life 
is naturally organized. The department so 
created must be in the charge of a director, 
with academic qualifications and a social status 
equal to those of the other members of the 
staff. If, in addition to his physical education 
work, he can teach some classroom subject, so 
much the better ; Latin matters, and physical 
education will matter much more if it is taught 
by the man who also teaches you Latin. This 
means a director with a university degree, 
preferably in some subject as far removed from 
physical training as possible, and with post- 
graduate qualifications for his highly technical 
dutics. Those qualifications should include 
travel abroad and a first-hand acquaintance with 
physical training as practised in foreign coun- 
tries, and courses in anatomy and physiology. 
He would be assisted by other teachers as part 
of their regular teaching work : some would 
be able to give him direct help in the gym- 
nasium, others with one of the regular games 
or voluntary minor sports, and all by a sympa- 
thetic co-operation. In this way the subject 
would be inspired by the proper educational 


ideals, ic would be taught by teachers with the 
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necessary background, vision, and sympathetic 
understanding, it would win the respect of the 
whole school and would speedily occupy a 
natural and a normal place in the school life. 
Its status would, in fact, be assured. 

The content of the course will be given more 
detailed consideration in the next chapter. It 
will suffice here to give an outline of the subjects 
for which the Director of Physical Education 
must be responsible, and to indicate later on at 
what stages and by what methods these subjects 
should be introduced. His general aim may be 
very shortly stated : it 1s to watch and to pro- 
mote the physical development, in the widest 
sense of the term, of every member of the 
school. With this in view, physical training in 
the gymnasium will clearly occupy a large part 
of his time. It may be divided into compulsory 
periods, at least two a week, for which every 
child must come as part of the curriculum, and 
voluntary periods, when the gymnasium will 
be open for any who wish to use it. It is during 
these latter that corrective work may most 
conveniently be done. But it is important that 
this training should not be treated as a thing by 
itself ; it will only attain its true value if it is 
linked up with the regular school games, with 
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minor sports, and with athletics. These, too, 
should fall under the general supervision of our 
director, and where, as often happens, there are 
specialist masters in charge of the various 
athletic activities, he can uscfully act as a kind 
of liaison officer between them. It will then 
be for him to ensure that provision is made for 
those not catered for by the regular games (the 
boy, for instance, who merely wastes his time 
at cricket), that every boy and girl takes the 
proper amount of the most appropriate exercise, 
and that none of them are subjected to excessive 
strains. One form of exercise which he may 
usc much more than it has commonly been 
used is rhythmical dancing: cightsome reels, 
for example, and folk-dancing appeal to most 
young people (especially if they have grown up 
with them), and for some provide an important 
psychological release. It may be suggested, in 
passing, that the traditional school repertoire in 
the matter of exercise 1s unnecessarily limited. 
But the practical content of the course must be 
based on the theoretical ; in perhaps no other 
subject do we so completely divorce theory and 
practice. Most boys and girls want to know 
‘what is the sense” of the things which they 
are asked to learn or to do, and they will only 
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learn or do them con amore if the sense is made 
clear to them. For physical activities this will 
mean instruction in the structure and the 
functioning of the body, elementary physiology 
and anatomy, the laws of health, and the facts 
of sex. It is not proposed that the Director of 
Physical Education should himself be responsible 
for all this teaching ; but it all falls within his 
department, and he must satisfy himself that it 
is being given. Finally, there are hobbies— 
particularly those involving manipulative skill. 
No scheme of physical education would be 
complete without provision made for these, and 
it is through these, perhaps above all, that the 
mind and the body are educated together. 
Such a course, unifying all the physical activi- 
tics of the school, lmking them up whenever 
possible with moral and intellectual life, and 
drawing from them their own moral and intel- 
lectual values, would be a course of true 
education. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE SCHOOL (continued) 


We have now to consider the situation as it 
mects us to-day in different types of schools, 
and to determine how the general principles 
which have been laid down may be put into 
practice in the varied circumstances and at the 
successive stages of education. We will begin 
with the elementary and central schools. 


(a) Elementary and Central Schools 


The term “elementary” is here uscd to 
denote those primary or junior schools which 
take pupils up to the age of eleven, and the 
term “ central” to denote the senior or modern 
schools, accommodating pupils from eleven plus 
to the end of compulsory school education. 
The two types of school have, of course, only 
recently been separated, and until the Hadow 


Report of 1931 the term “clementary ” in- 
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cluded all schools administered under the 
* Elementary School Regulations,” and keep- 
ing their pupils up to the age of fourteen. The 
story of physical education in these schools 
during the last thirty or forty years has been a 
singularly inspiring one. If we go back to 1871 
we find it stated in the official regulations of 
that year that “attendance at drill under a 
competent instructor for not more than two 
hours a week may be counted as school 
attendance.” This was a permissive clause, and 
where advantage was taken of it, “ drill” was 
interpreted as military movements, designed 
for the barrack square, and the “competent 
instructor’ was a non-commissioned officer. 
There was nothing educational in this, and it 
must have been a source of intense boredom to 
the children who were subjected to it. The 
first glimmerings of enlightenment appeared in 
1890, when “ physical exercises ’’ was  substi- 
tuted for “drill” ; but it seems to have had 
little effect in practice, and down to 1904 the 
military type of drill persisted. In that year 
the Board of Education issued its first syllabus 
of physical exercises for schools, a syllabus 
showing marked influences of the Swedish 


system. This syllabus was in part the fruit of 
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the advancing studies of child psychology, 
physiology, and biology, and has been followed, 
since 1904, by a series of circulars, revised 
syllabuses, and books of “ Suggestions for 
Teachers,” culminating in the syllabus of 1933 
for children up to the age of twelve. These 
publications, together with the transference of 
physical education in schools to the medical 
department of the Board of Education in 1907, 
and the making it compulsory in 1909, all 
represent a growing sense of the importance of 
the subject, and a growing determination to 
make it really educational. They represent also 
an attempt to build up a specifically national 
system of physical education, and to overcome 
the peculiar difficulties presented by our national 
conservatism, our school organization, our lack 
of proper facilitics, and our dearth of trained 
teachers. It has been a gradual process of 
enlightenment, and it has mdeed brought light 
to many of the dark places of child life. It is 
probable that to-day better work in physical 
education is being done in our elementary and 
central schools than in any other of our educa- 
tional institutions. The creation of the central 
schools, with the consequent separation of 


children over eleven from those under that age, 
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has been one of the most important steps 
forward ; for it has made it possible to draw 
up schemes for much more homogeneous age- 
groups than hitherto, and the older children in 
particular do not suffer as they were liable to 
suffer under the old undifferentiated curriculum. 
A great opportunity awaits us in the central 
schools. With their practical bias, their in- 
clusion of children of an unacademic type, and 
their comparative freedom from examination 
pressure, they should be able to find the time 
for a valuable course in this subject, extending 
over what are perhaps the four most important 
years of a child’s life. But if they are to do 
this they will have to resist the misguided 
tendency, which is already showing itself, to 
ape the secondary school and to turn themselves 
into secondary schools of an inevitably inferior 
type.’ It is something new in education that 
they are asked to create, and it is something 
new in physical education that they are par- 
ticularly designed to create. It is these schools 
above all that can best combine physical training 


1 Ata recent central school prize-day the headmaster referred 
with pride in his report to the fact that two of his pupils had 
passed the school certificate with matriculation credits; this 
school was not, in the case of these two, fulfilling its true purpose, 
and was aiming at a wrong objective. 
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with a training in manipulative skill, and realize 
the ideal of the co-education of body and mind. 

The value of the work that has already been 
done in the schools with which we are dealing 
is in part accounted for by the human material 
with which they have had to deal. The 
younger the child the better the chance, and 
these children have come to school at an age 
when, even if they come from unpromising 
homes, the foundations of a real physical 
education may well be laid. They are spon- 
tancous and unself-conscious, not yet hampered 
by the inhibitions which come with later years 
or which seem to be characteristic of a certain 
social class. They respond naturally and cagerly 
to the teaching of their physical instructors. 
Far less promising and far more difficult to 
mould is the material with which the pre- 
paratory school, the public school, and the 
secondary school have to deal. But if the 
elementary schools enjoy this initial advantage, 
by far their greatest advantage has been the 
enlightened policy of the authorities. This has 
shown itself not only in the organization 
roughly sketched in the last paragraph ; it has 
shown itself also in the psychological principles 


at the back of that organization, and in par- 
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ticular in the use that has been made of the 
“ play impulse’ so characteristic of children 
and so powerful an ally of the wise teacher. 
The aims that the policy has had in view have 
also been wise. A good carriage, supplencss 
and adaptability, a body with its natural capa- 
city for power and endurance fully developed, 
rhythmical movement in everyday life, muscu- 
lar economics—all these, linking up physical 
training with our day-to-day needs, have made 
the subject a real and living thing, and have 
gone some way to mect the demands which 
every human organism must make. With them 
are to be coupled the moral qualities of selt- 
respect and sense of responsibility, initiative, 
sclf-discipline, courage, and the corporate spirit, 
which they inevitably engender. The subject 
thus becomes truly educational ; and the train- 
ing given to teachers m training colleges, the 
freedom which has been allowed them in 
carrying out the policy, the appomtment m 
many arcas of organisers of physical education, 
and the expert advice and help which have thus 
been made available, have all been of inesti- 
mable value. The whole system, meanwhile, 
has been reinforced, and indeed only made 


possible, by the development of adequate medi- 
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cal and dental services. Without these the 
physique of the children would not have been 
equal to the strains put upon it. 

There are, however, gaps still to be filled in, 
and deficiencies to be made good. In many 
schools the premises leave much to be desired. 
There is a considerable lack of gymmasia, and 
work has to be done often in an inadequate class- 
room ; there are frequently no rooms properly 
equipped for corrective and remedial work ; 
often there is no swimming-bath available ; 
playgrounds are cramped, and _playing- fields 
are an inconvenient distance from the school ; 
there are poor facilities for the arts and crafts ; 
desks are badly designed, and backless benches 
are not uncommon. All these circumstances 
militate against good physical education, and 
though they are being put right in the new 
schools that arc being built, the process is a slow 
one, and there are still many schools lamentably 
ll-provided. Even where the provision is more 
satisfactory there is accessory accommodation 
which is often omitted. Thus a school may 
have suitable rooms and playground and appa- 
ratus, and clothes and shocs may be supplied by 
the authoritics, but owing to the lack of 
changing accommodation much of this is ren- 
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dered valucless, and the headmaster gives up 
his task in despair. Teachers are trained, but 
they are not always trained on the wisest lines, 
and there is a very general apathy among those 
not directly concerned with the work of 
physical education. In many areas organizers 
have not yet been appointed, and what that 
means can only be understood by a comparison 
between the children and their physical and 
intellectual standards from an area which has 
made such an appoimtment and one which has 
not. Physical education is not yet organized 
as a department of school life, with its own 
director, and the emphasis is still too strong on 
the more bookish side, which is the more useful 
in securing entry to secondary schools. For 
such entry physical education only counts in an 
indirect way. These are all obstacles which 
remain to be surmounted before we can claim 
to have established a sound system of physical 
education in our elementary and central schools. 
Much has been donc, but much remains to do. 


(b) Secondary Day Schools 


Less has been done for these schools in the 


matter of physical education than for the 
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elementary schools, but they are probably ahead 
of the public schools. The Board of Education 
has, of course, only assumed any responsibility 
for them since 1902, and despite the scrics of 
syllabuses and pamphlets issued for the use of 
elementary schools, little serious work was done 
for the secondary schools tll 1927 saw the 
Reference Book of Gymnastic Training for Boys. 
This provides a systematic course of training for 
boys from nine to seventeen years of age, and 
was the result partly of the replacement of 
specialist instructors by schoolmasters (for whom 
it supplies the necessary guidance), and partly of 
the multiplication of fully-equipped gymnasia 
in secondary schools since the war; but the 
chief stimulus was a developing public con- 
science in the matter. Meanwhile vacation 
courses and “ refresher courses ’’ were instituted 
for those schoolmasters who wished to make 
physical education part of their business, but 
until the Carnegie Physical Training College 
was opened at Leeds in 1933 there were no 
other opportunitics for training. Such vacation 
courses, moreover, while improving in scope 
and quality every year, are inevitably handi- 
capped by having to crowd too much into the 


short time (usually a month) available. There 
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are many important omissions from the cur- 
riculum, and what is included is not always well 
chosen for the needs of this particular type of 
school. The cost, where it is not shared by the 
local authority, is sometimes a serious hindrance 
to teachers who wish to attend. The Board of 
Education, moreover, may make recommenda- 
tions, but are commonly not in a position to 
enforce these ; the result is a great variety of 
practice, depending on the attitude of local 
authoritics, governing bodies, and head teachers. 
If we add the fact that masters teaching gym- 
nastics have sometimes suffered from certain 
salary disabilities we complete the tale of the 
external circumstances which have militated 
against physical education in these schools. 
There are also certain internal circumstances. 
In medical and dental services the secondary 
school is less fortunate than both the elemen- 
tary school and the public school. In the 
former, as we have seen, an adnurable system 
has been built up, and the latter have their 
regular medical officers who, if not resident, are 
in attendance every day. In the annual report 
of the chief medical officer of the Board of 
Education for the year 1932 it is stated that 
“it was not intended, nor is it customary for 
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secondary school children to be subjected to an 
inspection of the same type as that in force 
at routine inspection in elementary schools.” 
Much is left to the initiative of local authorities, 
but the main responsibility is still on the 
shoulders of the parents and the home doctor. 
This may be right in theory, but it is wrong in 
practice. The medical needs of growing boys 
and girls are not always met, their medical 
histories have gaps in them, and valuable oppor- 
tunities are lost for compiling data of the 
utmost importance for the physical well-being 
of the nation. This circumstance inevitably 
increases the dithculties of the physical training 
instructor; he cannot rely on his human 
material to the same extent as in an elementary 
school or in a public school ; he is generally a 
master with other teaching eae to do. This 
is as it should be, but far more adequate facili- 
tics for training are necessary ; and it is in only 
a few schools that the work has been organized 
as a department, and a director appointed who 
can, in addition to his other dutics, do much of 
the work which would normally fall to a 
medical officer. Such a director is of peculiar 
importance in a secondary school, where teach- 


ing functions, not only in the classroom, tend 
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to become highly specialized, and the education 
of the whole boy or the whole girl may conse- 
quently be lost sight of. There may thus be a 
particular member of the staff responsible for 
each major game, and rival claims inevitably 
arise. There is a real need here for co-ordina- 
tion, and for an authority at the centre to 
balance conflicting demands and to promote 
the true physical interests of each individual. 
Such an authority will also be needed to 
press the claims of the physical as against the 
academic. The school certificate, the higher 
certificate, and scholarship cxaminations are 
likely to become all-engrossing, and it is not 
uncommon to find perhaps two periods a weck 
allowed for physical training in the lower parts 
of the school, with a reduction to one in the 
school certificate year, and a complete disap- 
pearance after that. This not only makes a 
completed programme impossible of realization, 
but inevitably conveys to the pupils a suggestion 
that the whole subject is of secondary. impor- 
tance. A final difficulty which confronts the 
secondary school teacher is that he is dealing 
with the adolescent. Those whom he has to 
teach are not only growing very rapidly and 
dividing their available store of energy very 
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unequally between physical and mental growth, 
but are also passing through a period of con- 
siderable emotional stress. The disturbance 
caused by this 1s sometimes exaggerated by 
teachers and psychologists, and dangerous and 
fallacious generalizations are apt to be made. 
The difficulties of adolescence are felt very 
unequally by individuals, and a time of real 
storm to one is a time of coniparative calm to 
another. All, however, display at this period 
a reticence, a desire to shrink into themselves, a 
diffidence about any form of self-expression, 
and an intense self-consciousness, and_particu- 
larly a physical self-consciousness as the scx 
organs develop, which make the task of their 
teachers a peculiarly exacting one. The master 
or iistress responsible for physical education 
has at this time perhaps the most exacting task 
of all. Depth of understanding and intense tact 
are essential, and it is now, above all, that the 
personality of the teacher is all-important. 
Faith, hope, and charity are what he chiefly 
needs ; given those virtues, he will be con- 
ale de over many of the problems of adolescence 
(as a professional, for instance a doctor, would 
not be), and will be able to render service of 


inestimable value to those who come to him. 
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He has, indeed, an opportunity of doing good 
which is given to few. 

Such, then, are some of the peculiar diffi- 
culties, external and internal, which the second- 
ary school has to face. They are formidable, 
and it is very much to the credit of teachers 
and organizers that in face of them such excel- 
lent work has been done. In many schools 
physical education has become or is becoming 
a transforming influence. Accommodation is 
nearly always good (in schools newly built, 
excellent), and it is well used by a body of 
mastcrs or mistresses co-operating in a cause 
which they feel to be well worth while. 
Their enthusiasm is apparent, and is reflected in 
their pupils. These, too, come to believe in 
what they are doing, and the effect of this is 
scen In many ways—in a good carriage main- 
tained automatically and without self-conscious 
thought, in an atutude of respect and self- 
respect, and in a marked mental and physical 
alertness. Such schools will be multiplied as 
the obstacles mentioned above are overcome, 
and as more time is found for the subject better 
work will be done. At present there is not 
enough ume for the theoretical part of the 


course ; the practical work in the gymnasium 
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would have a greatly enhanced value if the 
theory on which it is based were to be ex- 
plained. This involves lecture periods on the 
structure and functions of the human body, and 
on certain matters of personal and social 
hygicne ; it also introduces the whole vexed 
question of sex instruction. Ideally there is no 
doubt that the home is the right place for such 
instruction, and parents may well be reminded 
by the school of their responsibilities in the 
matter, and perhaps given suggestions as to how 
they can be fulfilled. But there will still be 
many parents, perhaps a majority, who will not 
feel that they can undertake the task. The task 
falls into two parts: there is the purely scien- 
tific side, concerning the physiology of sex, and 
there 1s the moral side. These must be handled 
in different ways. The first can be dealt with 
as a class-subject in a course of elementary 
science, and the director of physical education 
would be the right person to give the instruc- 
tion. But nature is non-moral, and no amount 
of purely scientific classroom teaching can touch 
the moral issues involved. These, indeed, cannot 
be handled in a class ; they must be put to the 
individual in private talks by a sympathetic 
friend. This may be any member of the staff, 
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and the talks must be as natural and as unsought 
as possible. Initial instruction will never be 
enough; it will need amplification and adapta- 
tion later on, and more than one talk will be 
necessary. This is probably the best way to 
handle this most difficult problem. Handled it 
must be, and until a secondary school does this, 
whether as part of its physical education or not, 
it cannot be said to be doing all its duty. 


(c) Preparatory and Public Schools 


Many of the problems alrcady discussed recur 
mutatis mutandis im preparatory and_ public 
schools, and it 1s not necessary to recapitulate 
them here in their slightly changed form. 
There are, however, one or two new features 
in the situation to which attention should be 
drawn. The boys in these schools come from 
wealthier and more comfortable homes, and 
are potentially better material; but by the 
time they reach public school age they may 
actually be inferior material. The reason for 
this is that physical education is m a much more 
rudimentary state in most preparatory schools 
than in elementary schools, and the public 
schools are likely to have to do with more 
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physically uneducated boys and girls than the 
secondary schools. Outward and visible signs 
of this may be seen in the elementary physical 
defects with which many boys come from their 
preparatory to their public school. The public 
schools are sometimes asked to go back to the 
beginning, at a time when it is too late to 
begin. Of course there are many exceptions 
to this, and physical education during the past 
year or two has made rapid strides forward in 
the preparatory school world, but there is still 
much leeway to be made up. In dealing with 
the problem public schools have forces of con- 
servatism and traditionalism to contend with 
much more powerful than in the secondary 
schools. By tradition the recognized forms of 
exercise are more stereotyped : games are more 
specialized, both in their nature and in their 
management ; custom has drawn a hard and 
fast dividing line between physical training and 
games or athletics ; the House system, with its 
competitive element, sometimes involves boys 
in physical activitics which may be beyond 
their powers and which are not educational ; 

physical training is often associated with the 
Officers’ Training Corps and handed over to 


a non-commissioned officer ; and the public 
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school boy suffers from a form of self-conscious- 
ness which is peculiar to himself. All these 
traditional forces tell against that unified system 
of physical education which is our ideal ; 
indeed, physical education has been unknown in 
all but a few public schools until quite recent 
years. We may add the difficulties which arise 
from a lack of trained teachers (of whom there 
are far fewer in public schools than in seconda 
schools) and from ungraded classes. The fifth 
forms present a peculiar problem in this respect, 
including, as they do, boys who have worked 
their way up the school and new boys who 
have won scholarships and whose intellectual 
performance qualifics them for a place in the 
school for which they are physically incapable. 
Probably the best solution of this problem is to 
organize physical training not by forms but by 
sets. 

These are some of the special disadvantages 
in the situation. On the other hand there are 
special advantages. The director of physical 
education is unhampered in the gymnasium by 
the demands of examinations, and can develop 
his subject as he likes. He is, moreover, in the 
strong position of secing a boy regularly all 
through his school life—the only member of 
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the staff in that position ; for other teachers the 
boy comes and goes, as he moves from form 
to form and from subject to subject. This 
means that a much more consistent scheme of 
training can be carried out as a whole. Further, 
the boys are at the school all the time. There 
is time set apart every day for games, but no 
games-set plays every day of the week. It 
oul be possible for cach games-set (physi- 
cally much better graded than a form) to spend 
part of an afternoon in every week in the 
gymnasium for recreative work, linking up 
physical training with athletic activities. In 
spare time there will be invaluable opportuni- 
tics for voluntary work in the gymnasium, and 
also for the pursuit of arts and crafts and for 
the eliciting of dormant skill. When you have 
a boy’s whole time you should be able to 
educate the whole boy. 

Such, then, is the situation, and such the possi- 
bilities, in schools to-day. There 1s a stirring of 
the waters, and the future is full of hope. It 
remains to consider after-school life, and a final 
chapter will be devoted to this matter. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE UNIVERSITY AND ADULT LIFE 


We have considered the principles on which 
physical education is based, and have seen how 
those can be put into practice in carly childhood 
and during schooldays. We have still to con- 
sider how the university can play its part, and 
what are the opportunities open to the grown 
man or woman. And here it is not irrelevant 
to stress a protest, which is often made but 
little heeded, against a popular fallacy, and to 
repeat a truth which is as old as Plato but often 
forgotten. The fallacy lies in restricting educa- 
tion to schools and colleges and other places 
where we lIcarn or teach, and the truth is the 
ancient truth that education never comes to an 
end, but is a process continuing from the cradle 
to the grave, with the whole of life perhaps a 
preparatory school to a school of richer experi- 
ence hereafter. “To all of us,” said Thomas 


Carlyle, “ the expressly appointed schoolmasters 
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and schoolings we get are as nothing compared 
with the unappointed incidental and continual 
ones, whose school hours are all the days and 
nights of our existence, and whose lessons, 
noticed or unnoticed, stream in upon us with 
every breath we draw.” The chicf of these 
unappointed schoolmasters is our environment, 
which, in so far as it alters us for better or for 
worse, educates us well or badly all our days : 
our little world is our classroom, and from that 
we never escape. But as it takes two to make 
a quarrel or a friendship, a war or a peace, so 
it takes two to make an educated or an unedu- 
cated man. These two are the teacher and the 
taught, and our education is the fruit of the 
reciprocal interaction of the forces inherent in 
those two personalities. So too with this most 
exacting and persistent tutor, our environment ; 
we are not its helpless victims ; it is no tyrant 
like Mr. Squeers, and life is no Dotheboys Hall. 
We are no mere audience or spectators—" In 
this world,” said Bacon, “God only and the 
angels may be spectators.” We both create 
and are created by our environment, and 
whether it educates us well or badly is to a large 
degree our own responsibility. Our business 


3 : . 9 
is, aS we pursue our education to our lives’ end, 
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to use our environment wisely, and not to allow 
it to use us unwisely. The urgency and the 
difficulty of that problem are as great in the 
physical sphere as in the intellectual, the moral, 
or the cultural. To that we shall shortly direct 
our attention. Meanwhile we will begin with 
the university. 

A report? recently drawn up by the National 
Union of Students brings a strong indictment 
against the universities in this matter. It may 
be that “ you cannot indict a nation” ; but 
you can indict a university, and though the 
report is here and there marked with the 
impulsiveness and intolerance of youth, many 
of its complaints are well founded. Asa whole, 
the universities have paid but little attention to 
the physical needs of their students, and still less 
to their physical education. It is but rarely that 
we find any arrangements made for medical 
examinations, cither at entry to the university 
or before the more exacting forms of sport. 
Physical exercise is itself mainly unorganized, 
and many of those who need it most slip 
through the meshes of the net. Little or no 
provision is made for the adequate medical 


1 Student Health (National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1). 
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attention and nursing of those who fall ill. It 
is only of recent years that Oxford University 
has instituted an insurance scheme which enables 
undergraduates to take advantage of such 
nursing facilities as the city affords. These 
matters are elementary, and form the necessary 
background for any scheme of physical educa- 
tion. Such schemes hardly exist, though more 
is done in the newer universities than in Oxford 
and Cambridge. These two have never con- 
sidered it their business to educate the body, and 
have in consequence made no provision, im 
physical education centres, for such work. 
There would doubtless be considerable opposi- 
tion even to-day to any attempt to move in 
this direction. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that a university has to deal with four main 
tvpes of students. These are the scholars, the 
athletes, the average students, and (a very dis- 
tinct and important class) the poor scholars. If 
we test the education each class recetves by the 
touchstone of the balanced and harmonious 
development of the whole personality we find 
a striking failure to pass the test. The education 
of the first is a one-sided affair, and results often 
ina highly developed itellect and an almost 
completely undeveloped physique. The tables 
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are turned with the second. In both, more- 
over, the excessive attention paid to one part of 
the personality, to the neglect of the rest, may 
lay too heavy a burden upon it and lead to its 
premature development and premature decay. 
There have been rowing men who have over- 
strained their hearts, and scholars whose best 
work has been done by the age of thirty. It is 
the third class which enjoys the best education 
—those whose work is not all-engrossing, whose 
games are still play and not a business, and 
whose time is proportionately divided between 
the two. Though these may find themselves in 
the second or third classes of the Honour 
Schools, and though they may never win a 
Blue, they are the best educated, as they are 
probably also the happiest, of all. The poor 
scholars are often prevented from taking ad- 
vantage of such facilities for physical recreation 
as the university provides, partly by financial 
stringency, partly by social considerations, partly 
by a mistaken sense of duty and the stern 
demands of economic necessity. These prob- 
ably number now well over 40 per cent. of the 
university population of the country, and it is 
they who need the most deliberate help of the 


university authorities if they are not to neglect 
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their bodies altogether, and are to take their 
degrees as fully educated human beings. As 
things stand, a university education may be a 
misnomer. 

How are we to deal with this state of affairs : 
A necessary condition for any improvement is 
a change of mind among university authorities, 
so that physical education comes to be regarded 
as no less the business of the university than 
academic education. Once that change of mind 
has been brought about (the process has begun, 
and there is good hope that it will continue to 
a successful end) the main obstacle will have 
been overcome, and the universities will pro- 
ceed to the two main branches of their work in 
the physical ficld—rescarch and teaching. Cardi- 
nal Newman’s idea of a university was that it 
should be a place of teaching universal know- 
Iedge ; the function of advancing that know- 
ledge and attaining it in new ficlds he would 
have confined to learned academies. But the 
university of to-day combines these two func- 
tions. Even if it did not do so, even if in other 
subjects it were to rely on “ academies ” for the 
advancement of its learning and for the pro- 
vision of that knowledge which it is its acknow- 


ledged business to teach, it could not do this in 
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the realm of the physical; for there is no 
Physical Society corresponding as a place of 
research to the academies of Italy and France, 
or to the Royal Society, the British Association, 
or the Royal Academy for the Fine Arts in 
this country. The research work cannot be 
done elsewhere, and there is much to be done 
if we are to know how or what to teach. We 
need research work into the rate of physical 
growth, into the order (if there is one) in which 
physical capacities develop, into the nature of 
those capacities and their variation with indi- 
viduals, into the effects on bodily devclopment 
of intellectual and moral and_ psychological 
stresses and strains, and conversely into the 
effects on the mind and character of physical 
conditions, into the values, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, of organized athletics, into daily 
problems of rest, fatigue, nutrition, clothing, 
and half a hundred more. At present we do 
not possess the data for a wise solution of these 
problems ; it is the business of the university 
to collect the data and to draw the proper 
conclusions. Such research work will naturally 
be associated with many departments which are 
commonly active in universities—departments 
of anatomy, physiology, biology, experimental 
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psychology, and the rest. But these depart- 
ments do not pursue this particular research 
work from this particular poimt of view, and it 
all needs concentrating in one department and 
focusing on one particular point. Concurrently 
with this research work, and in large part 
depending on it, there would be, of course, the 
teaching work, that “ bringing of the body into 
form, which is as much a part of a liberal 
education as the “ bringing of the mind into 
form,” to which Newman limited it. It is not 
suggested that there should be a compulsory 
course in physical education for every under- 
graduate ; that would be impracticable as well 
as ludicrous, and would defeat its own ends. 
But it is suggested that there should be wise 
supervision and direction in this matter, an 
attention to elementary medical needs, and an 
opportunity for all undergraduates to receive 
the physical education most fitted for them. 
Whether they will take advantage of such 
opportunities or not must, of course, depend 
upon themselves. Meanwhile definite courses 
would be held for definite classes of students, 
particularly for those contemplating educational 
work. Thus there should be a_ three-year 


Honours course in physical education, qualifying 
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men and women for directorships of physical 
education in schools and for posts as supervisors 
of physical education in areas under local 
authorities. Part of this course could be pro- 
vided by the existing medical schools of the 
universities, but much of it would have to be 
specially created. The numbers taking such a 
course would probably not be great. More 
numerous would be intending teachers. There 
is little doubt that for these some knowledge of 
physical education is going to be an increasingly 
valuable qualification. The subject should form 
a compulsory part of the training year for all 
students, and a proportion of them should have 
an opportunity of taking it as their main 
subject ; for those latter perhaps from six to 
ten hours per week should be devoted to it, and 
for the former two hours per week. A similar 
demand might be made for all future members 
of training departments during their under- 
graduate years. It is essential that the subject 
should be kept alive during the time spent in 
working for a degree if anything worth while 
is going to be accomplished during the training 
year. It is well to remember also that the most 
effective teacher is going to be the man who has 


a broad academic background, and who can 
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combine his work in physical education with 
the teaching of some classroom subject or 
subjects; we must always beware of the 
specialist. A good deal of the work in all such 
courses would be theoretical work, and for this 
provision could doubtless be made in the 
existing lecture-rooms ; but for the practical 
work a physical education centre, with gym- 
nasia, swimming-baths, running-track, squash 
rackets and fives courts, and all necessary 
apparatus for indoor sports, would have to be 
made. Difficultics of finance at once arise : 
but it is encouraging to note that the National 
Fitness Council is making grants to universitics 
towards the capital cost of such centres, and it 
may be suggested that in many places co-opera- 
tion with the city may be a partial solution of 
the problem. Most cities are likely to be con- 
cerned with making such provision for their 
citizens, the university would only need the 
centre for part of the year, and when both 
university and city need it together it should 
not pass the wit of man to arrange a conveluent 
allocation of times. Thomas Huxley begins his 
definition of a liberal education with these 
words: ‘ That man, I think, has had a liberal 


education who has been so trained in youth 
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that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of.” If the 
universities will follow some such scheme as 
that outlined above, they may play an impor- 
tant part in realizing this ideal, and do much to 
justify themselves as places of liberal education. 
If they turn a deaf ear and a blind eye there 
may arise another Huxley to repeat his indict- 
ment of universities cighty years ago as “ half 
clerical seminaries, half racecourses, where men 
are trained to win a senior wranglership or a 
double-first, as horses are trained to win a cup, 
with as little reference to the needs of after-life 
in the case of the man as in that of the racer.” 
It is with those needs of after-life that we are 
finally concerned ; with the citizens for whom 
the city wishes to make provision. It is 
comforting to reflect that in physical education 
it is never too late to mend, though it may be 
too late to acquire the proficiency we would 
desire. But just as a man may undertake the 
study of a new language, albeit with increasing 
difficulty, even when he is advanced in years, 
so may he begin the education of his body at 
any age—but it will be begun “not without 


dust and heat” ! The immense popularity, 
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however, of the present national drive for 
physical fitness shows that we are prepared to 
face the dust and the heat. About that national 
movement two cautions may be uttered. The 
first is that we should beware of what may well 
be a passing craze, unless it is based on a sound 
and reasonable foundation ; and the second is 
that we should not Icave that foundation to 
look after itself—we must lay it deliberately, 
and explain what we are doing. The very 
popularity of the movement is a danger : what 
we take up too enthusiastically we tend to 
drop too hastily when the attractiveness of its 
newness has worn off. This must be no new 
toy, the darling of our hearts for one bricf 
hour and then forgotten. The best antidote to 
that is to lay the foundations well and truly, to 
know, that is to say, what we are doing. This 
means that we must not be content with 
‘fitness’ for our end, for fitness leads nowhere, 
and a journey with no end is soon finished or 
develops into an aimless meandering in desert 
places. But if we make “ fitness ” not our end, 
but our beginning—the beginning of a fully 
educated life for body, mind, and soul—we are 
not likely to lose our way nor tire of the road. 


There are many cuides and helpers to assist us 
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on our way. There are “ Health and Beauty ” 
movements and “ Keep Fit ” classes, with every 
day an increasing membership and an increasing 
purposiveness. There are cycling and “ hiking ” 
clubs, with every inducement and encourage- 
ment to take exercise in the open air. There 
are clubs for men and women, boys and girls, 
with gymnastic classes in the evenings. There 
is folk-dancing. There are institutions for the 
study and practice of eurhythmics and for new 
schemes for physical culture in great variety. 
There is a growing interest in arts and handi- 
crafts, and increasing opportunities for pursuing 
these. In Germany there are labour camps, 
which we might well imitate here in a form 
adapted to our national temperament. In any 
of these we can take our share, and we cannot 
complain that there are no openings for us. 
There is, it is true, much more that we might 
do. Open spaces are still grossly inadequate— 
there are five million boys and girls who have 
no place in which to play, a situation which the 
recently-formed “Five Million Club” hopes 
in time to remedy. Industry might help—by 
giving employees time for educational recrea- 
tion, and by establishing in works and factories 


voluntary clubs for this purpose. The cinema 
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has an unrivalled opportunity for propaganda, 
and adult education classes may well be estab- 
lished for dealing with the theoretical side of 
the work. If all these can co-operate, keeping 
always in mind the end in view and stressing 
always the educational aspect of the movement, 
much progress can be made. But there are 
many enemies in the path, some straddling, like 
Apollyon, openly and blatantly across the way, 
others lymg cunningly concealed in an ambush 
—and all of them the offspring of modern 
civilization. There are the open enemies of 
slums, overcrowding, malnutrition, unemploy- 
ment, drunkenness, and discase ; hampered by 
them the education of the body is indeed a 
formidable task, and no movement of physical 
education can proceed far unless it is ac- 
companied by measures for social amelioration. 
These, however, are cnemies clear to view, we 
can take their measure, and deliver a concerted 
and vigorous attack upon them. More insidious 
and more dangerous are the hidden assassins— 
the cheap amusements bought ready-made at 
the price of a cinema ticket or admission to a 
greyhound race, and so filling our leisure time 
that there is no call or any desire for some 


exercise of skill on our own behalf, often 
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unhealthy in the conditions of their performance 
and demoralizing to mind and body in their 
effects ; sedentary occupations, preceded and 
succeeded by the nervous and physical strain of 
long and crowded travelling ; motor transport 
so cheap and so easily obtainable as to breed an 
inevitable lethargy and disinclination to use our 
limbs, a forgetfulness indeed that we have legs 
to use ; labour-saving devices of every kind, 
which save not only (as they should) the 
deadening drudgery of life but also (as they 
should not) its healthy and life-giving toil, and 
which even tend, through the mass-production 
of ideas, to save the labour of our minds. 
These things are commonly counted among 
the blessings of civilization ; unless they arc 
wiscly used they are to be numbered among 
its curses, and as constituting most formidable 
obstacles to moral, intellectual, and physical 
progress, to the education, in fact, of the whole 
man. In framing our schemes for physical 
education we must bear them in mind, and so 
adapt our schemes that they may deal with 
those threats to our true well-being. These 
seem to be inescapable conditions of modern 
life, and we cannot ignore them or set the clock 
back ; but we can form a true estimate of 
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them, and direct our course accordingly. The 
battle is half won when you know your enemy. 


We have examined the principles on which 
the whole conception of physical education is 
based, and we have scen something of how 
those principles may be put into practice from 
earliest childhood to adult manhood. Through- 
out we have insisted that, while the body can 
be truly and wisely educated, no less than the 
mind or the character, it is no mere bodily 
education that is the result of our proposals, 
but that mind, body, and character are educated 
together : the whole man becomes more of a 
whole and more of a man. To “ save,” in the 
New Testament sense, means to “ make whole,” 
and a generation so made whole may yet be 
able to save itself and the civilization which it 
has created, and for which it is responsible, 
from the appalling dangers which threaten it. 
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ART AND RECREATION 


SAMUEL S. FLEISHER 
Founder of the Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia. 


IN one of his most inspired moments, Henri 
Lavedan, the French Academician, in a series of 
articles written during the World War, entitled 
Great Moments, asked the pertinent question as 
to what all the nations were really fighting for. 
And he answered it by saying that, amid all the 
tumult of discussion and controversy, the one 
thing that everybody knew they were fighting 
for was the safety and the future of the children 
of all countries. If this was the real issuc in the 
greatest of all wars, we know to-day that there 
is no greater issue in times of peace than the 
question of what we are doing for the child of 
to-day in order that he may, in every way, be 
the finer man of the morrow. How to accom- 


plish this is exercising the greatest minds in 
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education and statecraft, not only here, but all 
over the world. For there is a community of 
interest in this issue to-day which is leading all 
countries into a universal exchange of experi- 
ences at Geneva, in promoting those cultural 
and spiritual things that will make life better 
and happier for the young, and, inevitably, 
through the young for every one in any given 
civilization. 

The question of the hour is, What is America 
doing in this line comparable to what has been 
credited to it in the line of its unexampled 
achievements in applying science to the con- 
venience and comforts of everyday life: If 
the indictment of the alleged materialism of 
America may have been warranted or un- 
warranted in the past, as compared with civiliza- 
tion clsewhcre, the thing for us to take into 
account is what we can do in a free democracy 
to remove the reproach that we ourselves may 
make as to any indifference we may have shown 
in gencral to those things that will bring art 
and beauty not only into the lives of the few, 
but into the lives of the many, and at the carliest 
possible age. There is no question about it that 
on all sides we see signs of a great enthusiasm 


in this matter of art for the people, used not in 
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any narrow sense as to the value of the fine 
arts, the arts of sculpture, painting, music, the 
dance, literature, or the applied or decorative 
and domestic arts, but in that greatest of all the 
applied, greatest of all the fine arts, the fine art 
of living. Our time on earth is of but short 
duration ; with cach life comes its apportion- 
ment of joy and sorrow—we can enlarge on 
either, but I know of no better way of expand- 
ing one’s opportunity for real pleasure than in 
the cultivation of one’s tastes for beauty and 
art. As a matter of fact, no life seems quite 
complete, be it ever so useful or successful, that 
has not felt the thrill that comes with such 
appreciation or creation. Thousands of young 
people toil during the day whose lives are 
unavoidably cast upon a background of routine 
and sameness—the world’s work must be done 
—to them should be offered pastures where 
beauty and inspiration may be gathered, places 
where rich and poor alike may give expression 
to their fincr emotions—playgrounds for the 
soul. 

To accomplish this in America should be no 
difficult task. For it is agreed by all, even by 
our European critics, that nowhere in the world 


are what is called the welfare movements and 
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the playground and recreational activities, inter- 
acting through the public schools of all grades 
and through public institutions such as the 
public libraries and art museums, carried on 
on a scale we all know is true of this country. 
Indeed, the interest in these matters is intense, 
even in political as well as educational circles, 
the country over. Everywhere men and women 
of competence are giving their thought as to 
how we may realize all the possibilities of the 
school-life period and all the recreational func- 
tions connected with the school-life and how 
the museums and art galleries may be made a 
part, as it were, of the everyday life of the 
young, and so, in turn, a part of the life of the 
home and the elders as well. That in certain 
instances we are reaching out in the right 
direction is shown in that at an international 
conterence on museums, the director of the 
museum at Lyons, France, and the director of 
the museum at Brussels pointed out that the 
art museuins of America, not only the older 
ones, but the younger ones in the West, were 
getting nearer to the people and doing more 
for the children of the country than was the 
case in Europe. Among the museums men- 


tioned as ramifying everywhere into the life of 
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the city, that of Toledo was especially praised, 
while it is well known to most of us that the 
late John Cotton Dana, of the Newark Public 
Library and the Newark Museum, acquired a 
country-wide fame a few years ago by showing 
how he was bringing the museums not only 
into the schools and the homes, but into the 
industries and the department stores as well. 
His admirable efforts along these lines repre- 
sented the achievements of a strong personality 
who believed that art could be apprehended by 
all the peoples. As for the American library, at 
an international conference of librarians it was 
also pointed out that all the libraries of America 
were unique in their efforts to get at the public 
and make the library an accessory of the home 
as well as the school. Indeed, what we have 
done in this particular was well summed up 
very recently by Dr. Guido Ferrando, Professor 
of English Literature at the University of 
Florence, Italy, who declared the public library 
system of the United States to be one of the 
most astonishing accomplishments of modern 
democracy. 


“The American library [he said] functions 
for all the people ; the European library 
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exists to preserve books. Your libraries are 
wonderful not merely in the books which 
they contain, but especially in the details 
which emanate from them and become 
socializing and spiritualizing forces.” 


With all that is going on in this country to 
bring the arts into the schools and into the 
public life and homes of the people, I am 
sympathetic in the greatest degree. However, 
after thirty years of effort in bringing art to the 
humblest in Philadelphia, I realize that in all 
centres throughout the country there are un- 
touched fields that we must develop if we are 
to attain our highest aims. Granted everything 
that is being done for the play side and the 
recreational side of life in our schools, colleges, 
and in the summer camps, playgrounds, Boy 
Scouts, and Girls’ Camp Fire movements, many 
of which are concerned chiefly with the athletic 
side of life developed on an extensive and 
magnificent scale, it still must be remembered 
that we must exercise the souls just as well as 
the bodies. Even the sound mind in the sound 
body, said to be the concern of the old pagan 
education, called for an extensive training in the 


appreciation of the arts of poetry, music, the 
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dance, and painting and sculpture. And in 
view of the very stress of things physical and 
mechanical in modern life we must insist on 
the spiritual as well as the physical bemg made 
a matter of high concern in the playgrounds in 
the recreational movements of American public 
schools and in American life in general. Art 
with us cannot be aristocratic, something to be 
enjoyed and understood by the few, for art 
itself is the most democratic thing in the world. 
And a triumphant democracy will be empty of 
accomplishments unless it represents the triumph 
of the arts in life instead of merc physical 
well-being. There should be no dithculty in 

bringing this about, since the approach to art is 
simple when one really understands it. Art 
itself knows no caste or class or distinction or 
origins or conditions of birth, and very often 
passes over the heads of the nch only to drop 
its choicest blessings in some little court where 
one would least expect it. As a matter of fact, 
any one who has worked at this problem knows 
that the people can be trusted to enjoy art, to 
understand art and to live with it and by it. 
For we all have bottled up within us the finer 
emotions inherent in human beings, such as love 


of and a pleasurable reaction to flowers, music, 
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pictures, wholesome plays, wholesome dancing, 
good reading, and the simple and magnificent 
phenomena of nature; the slant of the sun 
across the shut-in courts of noisome alleys or 
the gleam on towered skyscrapers, or the still 
small voice of the wind among the trees. 

The question before us is how we may utilize 
all these various movements that are now part 
of American life so as to give art its proper 
place in every department of our educational 
endeavours as well as in the home life and the 
public life of every centre. As we look around 
at the great recreational grounds being estab- 
lished for the young, stadiums and suchlike, 
and find that most municipalities that are 
up-to-date are now concerned about the play 
outlet of youth as an offset to idleness and 
crime, and indecd are concerned about what 
people in general are to do with their leisure, 
the results of industrial advancements, why not 
let us insist that in every great centre, whatever 
else may be done for the benefit of the people, 
there should be a Temple of Youth, a real 
palace of delight, in which all those recreational 
and creative and interpretative activities in 
which art plays its part shall be enshrined. In 


such a Temple of Youth the theatre would 
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have its place as well as the music hall, and the 
dance be brought into its own. The beauty 
that inheres in every phase of the interpretative 
arts should be revealed first in the building 
itself, which should be distinguished in all its 
exterior and interior appointments, but, in 
addition, the existence of such a Temple of 
Youth should make it possible to hold exhibi- 
tions of works of art in sculpture and painting, 
to carry on carnivals and competitions, and to 
develop a centre where not only could be 
shown the work of those who have arrived, 
but which would also give an outlet for the 
productions of those who have not arrived, the 
artists and artificers who need, above all, to be 
brought in contact with a larger public and to 
expericnce the encouragement of public appreci- 
ation. Such a Temple of Youth would well 
fit in with the plans of public improvements 
that are going on in so many centres. But, if 
some may say that this kind of a centre would 
be beyond the possibilities of many of our 
municipalities, it must be remembered that our 
municipalities and our schools are spending and 
expect to spend many more millions on recrea- 
tional features which deal only with a relatively 
narrow aspect of the life of the young. It must 
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be remembered that the Olympic Games which 
made a little town in Greece memorable in all 
history did not overlook the finer things, and 
the poets were as conspicuous there as the 
athletes, and it would seem to me that it is an 
extremely practical thing to develop continu- 
ously in American life such Olympic centres 
worthy of the democracy of the twentieth 
century. 

If, however, while waiting for this larger 
project to develop, as the result of my experi- 
ences with the Graphic Sketch Club, which in 
a way is such a Temple of Youth, I can see no 
reason why every public school in the United 
States should not play its part in the develop- 
ment of a municipal centre by having in every 
school-house its own Art Sanctuary, which 
sanctuary, by being part of the daily life of 
every child, would bring art to the home of 
the present generation in a way that would be 
unique in every particular. All that is required 
to establish such an Art Sanctuary in any school, 
the expense of which may casily be inconsider- 
able, is that a quiet room should be set aside 
where the representative arts may be installed 
and where, as it were, any one, teacher or 


student, could enter for the purpose of contem- 
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plation. In developing this Art Sanctuary the 
co-operation of the local museum of the city, 
which even at the best most people or most 
children can see only a few times in a year, 
could be secured and the museum brought into 
the school through the encouragement of 
exhibitions of works of art including pictures 
and sculptures, while the various schools of art 
in any given centre could also co-operate 
through exhibitions of contemporancous art, 
examples of which under very easy conditions 
might be purchased from year to year by the 
graduating classes, or by the student body as a 
whole, as is done to-day on a small scale in 
certain high schools of the country. And in 
addition to this, the Art Sanctuary would be 
made the focus for school exhibitions, work 
done by the students in the decorative and 
creative arts, and in all those activitics that are 
part of the training in the schools, thus supple- 
menting the use of the auditorium where, as it 
is well known, student choruses, student orches- 
tras, and even student theatrical interpreters are 
given full play. The co-operation that is called 
for here, aside from the use that might be made 
of all school buildings now existing, is that the 


architect of the public schools would bear this 
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question of an Art Sanctuary in mind, as well 
as leaving certain wall surfaces in the corridors 
which would give an opportunity to the 
exhibitions of painting, of sculpture, and also 
to the application of murals on a larger scale 
than has ever been done before in this country. 

It must be plain that in any given centre 
where the schools would set up not only an 
Art Sanctuary, but also a Temple of Youth, in 
addition to the auditoriums and the playgrounds 
which they now have, they could indulge in 
cultural Olympics which would lead to such a 
concern for the soul as has never been known 
anywhere in the past. All the existing cultural 
movements in the public schools could be 
brought into a focus, as it were. There would 
not be only the rivalry of esthetic games, but 
the rivalry of intellectual and creative activities. 
There is no reason why competitions in music, 
in the dance and in the arts, in poetry, in 
oratory, in debating, and, so far as applicd arts 
go, in every possible form of handicraft should 
not be made a matter of school life, and the 
aesthetic rewards be made as conspicuous as the 
rewards that now come to athletics for the 
individual and for the various groups connected 


with competing schools. In other words, to 
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express it briefly, if, as seems clear, there is, in 
connection with the newer expenditures of 
schools, to be a greater expansion for baseball 
and football grounds, for stadiums for the 
actions of the body, we should not be timid 
about insisting that our schools in one way or 
another should be stadiums of the soul. It is as 
a result of having encouraged school art leagues, 
circulating picture clubs for the school and 
home, business men’s art clubs, and, above all, 
the various activities that are summed up in the 
Graphic Sketch Club, that I have come to 
realize what is needed along these lines, and 
what scems to me should be our next step 
educationally. In my humble efforts to bring 
opportunities for self-expansion along cultural 
lines to the people I have reason to know that 
there are millions of plain people whose souls 
are hungry, whose ears are open to the call of 
Art, and whose eyes light up and welcome her 
approach. The people can be trusted with art. 
I do not mean that the untrained masses appreci- 
ate the best in art ; on the contrary, they have a 
natural tendency to lean from, rather than 
towards, the restrained and the zxsthetic. I do 
believe, however, that the vast majority of 


children are susceptible, whether rich or poor, 
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to the message of true art, and that if such 
teachings be applied in the child’s most receptive 
years, the effect will be pronounced and lasting. 
When once the child becomes imbued with 
correct standards of appreciation, it adheres to 
them and applies them. Each of us can be, 
aye, even is, an artist in the widest sense of the 
term, and the recognition of this from the days 
of childhood to maturity is fraught with pro- 
found possibilities and opens up the wider 
horizon of a real golden age of nobility and 
beauty for all. 

It is from my own personal experience with 
the work of the Graphic Sketch Club that | 
have a supreme confidence that all these things 
that I outline can be done. To those who do 
not know what the Graphic Sketch Club is, J 
may say that it is a school of art for those who 
are employed in the daytime and have no 
opportunities to study or develop themselves 
except at night, as well as a social centre for the 
region in which it is situated and for the city at 
large as well. May I say, further, that ic is 
located in what is called the forcign section of 
Philadelphia, in one of the oldest sections of a 
very old city, and that within casy access of the 


Club are some of the worst courts and alleys 
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and the worst housing conditions in what is 
known to the country at large as the “ City of 
Homes.” But it is because, after thirty years of 
experience with the Graphic Sketch Club, I 
have found it possible for thousands through 
the Club to bring joy into their own lives and 
into that of their homes as well that I know 
what can be done and how it may be done. 
What I have accomplished has been through 
night classes in drawing, painting, illustration, 
etching, fashion design, sculpture, and all the 
associated arts, through classes in dancing and 
through the social relaxations that bring out the 
best that is in those who come to the Club as 
human beings and the social units in a great 
city. Again excellent results have been secured 
through the use of the museum in the Club, 
whose objects of beauty and rarity have never 
been taken away, though open frecly to all to 
look and to touch, while through the permanent 
and annual exhibition galleries (indeed all the 
hallways, all the rooms in the Club, are exhi- 
bition galleries) an opportunity is given to 
rising and arrived talent to show what it can 
do. Above all, the most subtle inspirations 
have come through the Art Sanctuary, which 


is a remodelled church, abandoned by the 
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denomination that owned it, where not only 
the eye but the ear, through good music, is 
trained in all those things that add an clevation 
to life. It is encouraging to me to find that 
when Dr. L. P. Jacks, the British writer on 
“ Constructive Citizenship,’’ visited the Graphic 
Sketch Club and studied what is being done in 
its night classes and its social relaxations, he was 
kind cnough to admit that this institution in 
Philadelphia, now a generation old, was the 
nearest approach in its ideals and_ practical 
results to what he was after, of anything he had 
seen anywhere. 

My experience with the Club naturally Icads 
me to believe emphatically in the valuc of art 
as a social solvent, especially when it is brought 
into the life of the young who live in congested 
cities and have small opportunitics of enjoyment 
but who, through such movements as_ the 
Graphic Sketch Club, have been given oppor- 
tunitics to develop what is in them as well as 
to appreciate the achievements of others and 
get deeper ideas of what social relationships 
that are worth while really are. I have found 
out that all this may be carricd on, morcover, 
with the most significant of results without any 


idea that one necessarily must be engaged in 
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turning out artists, since, of course, the question 
of what can be done with any human material 
that comes to one’s hands is partly a matter of 
cncouraging the inherent talents that are born 
in certain individuals, and partly a matter of the 
general human discipline and what may be 
called social training for the less competent. 
There is nothing impractical in any of these 
experiments so far as technical or social matters 
go. As for those who are really artists by birth 
and by training, it must be remembered that 
even they need a social rendezvous, as it were, 
even though they have left the art schools. 
They still have to find a public, and the more 
they are taught to look upon art as a matter of 
everyday life, they can see more clearly the 
necessity of winning the public from the 
ordinary machine-made decorations to the pur- 
chase of original creations of beauty. Both the 
artists and the people need music, lectures, and 
the theatre, and other things sometimes classed 
as luxuries, but which are really necessities of 
the soul. To help the artists to supply this and 
to help the people to realize it is no mean 
service. And it is along the lines of these 
human experiences in the Graphic Sketch Club 


that I have come to a realization of the practi- 
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cality not only of what can be done, but of 
what must now be done everywhere on a 
much larger scale. All the work of thirty 
years has made me optimistic as to the possi- 
bilities of what our schools and our munici- 
palities may do. So, as things stand to-day, 
though most of these ideas may sound Utopian, 
as though I expected the millennium to come 
to-morrow, this is not the case. One mects 
everywhere unexpected co-operation in an 
effort to redeem city life that is most heartening. 
What we need is a definite plan, and to 
remember that we must start in to-day along 
the lines laid down by experience in order to 
realize the happicr to-morrow. If this be done 
well, the future is underwritten, and will sce 
the rich fulfilment of our present preparation. 
Already the ground-work is laid and the actual 
achievement of many of the things I have 
suggested is closer at hand than any one sup- 
poses. In another generation, Aincrica bids tair 
to stand at the top of the civilized world in its 
standards of life, and it may easily revel in a 
new age with all the arts applied to life sur- 
passing anything the world has ever seen. We 
are a people of infinite promise and possibilities, 
but to achieve anything calls for complete 
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co-operation, and the obligation rests upon 
every onc to further the practical plans that 
lead to spiritual futures. Each one of us indeed 
must be in the widest sense an artist; an 
artist who plays upon life as an organist plays 
upon keys and transforms the simplest of motifs 
into a connected thing of beauty. 


THE END 
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